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I -WOULD IF I WERE YOtf. 


You say that I am fickle, Fred, 

And flirt ten times a day ; 

You’re fond of promenading, Fred, 

So hold your tongue, I pray. 

You say that you will leave me, Fred— 
But that you will not do ; 

Though bless your heart, I’m not afraid, 
And care not if you do. 

I prithee do not preach so, Fred; 

For you’re as bad, I’m sure; 

The other day with Nellie Gray 
You spent three hours or more, 
Although you are engaged to me ! 

Your conduct you shall rue ; 

You say you’ll go—upon my word, 

I don’t care if you do. 


You say that with Lioutenant itf;, 

At the ball the other night, 

I waltz’d at least ten times or more,— 
I did it out of spite. 

If you will flirt with Nellie Gray, 

I’ll flirt to vox you too ; 

And if you choose to break it off, 

I won’t fret if you do. 

Ah, now you want to make it up, 

And be good friends once more ; 

You say that flirting you’ll discard, 

Its loss you’ll not deplore. 

You ask me if I’ll name the day ; 

That, Fred, I’ll quickly do. 

And you will buy the ring, you say—■ 

I would if I were you. M. L. M. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


LUCILLE; OR, THE LOST CHILD, 

By the Author of Marriage, its Lights and Shadows ; 

Julia Tremaine; or, a Father’s Wish and a Husband’s Duty. 

Chapter I. 

In the year 1814; the One preceding that of the battle of Waterloo, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte raised all countries to arms, a group was assembled in a 
handsome and commodious saloon in one of the old castles situate on the 
delightful and far-famed banks of the beautiful Rhine, 

A fair girl of great beauty stood in one of the large bay-windows, looking 
with careless and unheeding eye on the depth of waters beneath her, as she 
smiled brightly, and half feelingly, half eoquettishly favoured the earnest 
pleadings of a handsome young man for one of the golden eurls that played 
carelessly and wantonly, as the breeze from the river wafted them around her 
rosy cheeks and white chiselled shoulders. 

The young man might have been about to join his regiment when he asked 
for such a boon; for his dress and air pronounced him a soldier, as did his dark 
eye, raven hair, elegant moustache and imperial bespeak him a southron. 

The flowers of eighteen springs had budded and bloomed beneath the 
maiden’s feet, for her path had been all roses, without a single thorn to 
impede her progress. The youth might have numbered twenty-four summers. 

A lady about seven-and-twenty, in the close deeply shading cap and the 
sorribrC dress which tells of widowhood, sat with her feet resting on the 
fender, apparently engaged with the page before her but in reality listening 
attentively and anxiously to as much of the conversation as she could catch 
of the occupants of the high gothic window. She was the young officer’s 
sister: he was all stern nature had left her to cling to; his hopes, his wishes 
were her own ; she knew he loved the charming and much sought-for Ella, 
but he was poor, nothing but a French soldier of fortune, and with but few 
pretensions to rank, and she feared amid the glittering offers showered upon 
her, her brother’s true love might be overlooked. But there was another to 
complete the group; it was a lady who had passed the meridian of life, and 
to look upon her now, we could well judge how lovely she must have been at 
Ella’s age. 

The figure was tall and elegantly formed, the slight bend from the waist 
tending rather to increase than diminish its symmetry; the contour of her 
face was still perfect, and though Time had traced with his finger a few 
lines on her broad open forehead, and threaded many white hairs among 
the bands resting on her pale cheeks, their original colour slill predomi¬ 
nated ; and if grief had dimmed the lustre of her hazel eyes, neither old 
nor young could look on her without interest and admiration, mingled with 
an indescribable love and veneration. This lady was the Baroness von Walden- 
burg, the possessor of the old castle on the banks of the Rhine. She had 
also suspended her knitting to gaze upon the youthful pair. She heard not 
distinctly a word that either uttered; but the change of expression that 
crossed her speaking countenance told that memory was bringing back with 
all its force scenes which had passed, that time and change had mellowed till 
their intensity had faded, but which could never be forgotten; a cold tremor 
slightly shook her frame, and clasping her hands, she appeared to be silently 
and reverently asking strength to bear the new trial that was opening upon 
her. 

Henri de Vernet had obtained his long petitioned-for pledge, the golden 
curl from the Grecian-moulded head of Ella, and she, to conceal the blush his 
thanks and protestation^of everlasting love which the gift had called forth, 
was bending over a book she had taken from a table, busily employing herself 
in rapidly turning over its leaves. While doing so,% folded paper fell to the 
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ground. Henri caught it up hastily, declaring it to be a billet-doux. Ella, 
to free herself from the imputation, and to ease her lover’s uneasiness, which 
spite of his raillery, betrayed itself, desired him to open it. He quickly availed 
himself of the permission, when some lines, evidently written under the 
effects of a wounded mind, met his eager eye; they were addressed to the 
planet Venus, shining as the evening star, and signod “ Una.” Henri read 
them aloud:— 

Beautiful star of the West, while 1 ydze on refulgence so high, 

How I sigh for the realms of the blest, in thy heavenly mansion the shy ! 

What art thou, most beautiful star, shining brightest ’mid all that is bright l 
Say, art thou a world that's afar , or merely a body of light ? 

Mystical star of the West, reigning in infinite space, 

Is astrologers' lore but a jest, ’mid the Heaven-lit wonders of grace? 

He pronounced the signature “Una” in a loud key as ho ended; it was 
the first word that had distinctly caught the ear of the baroness. It gave a 
quick revulsion to. her thoughts; and rising precipitately, with a saddened, 
anxious countenance, held out her hand for the lines, exclaiming, “ Give, oh 
give them to me! Is it possible that this relic of my Una remains to he 
treasured up by me?” 

The young man respectfully presented them. The baroness caught them 
eagerly, as eagerly perused them, then lowly articulatod, “ Sweet Una, those 
lines were traced by thy wasted fingers when thy eup was full of bitterness ; 
but thy longing heart had its desire. Thou art a blest resident of the abode 
thou didst covet whilst on earth, and to which thou wort akin.” 

As the baroness raised her eyes reverently to the star just rising in the 
horizon, she pressed the paper to her lips, then placed it in her bosom, as a 
newly-discovered and prized treasure, and again sunk into the ample arm-chair 
she had vacated, memory responding to the feelings which agitated the 
frame of this usually serene and ajways pious woman. 

Ella covered her face with her hands, that her tears might fall unseen; then 
moving towards the baroness, knelt at her feet, and throwing her arms round 
her said, “ Dearest aunt, pardon me for taking this troubled moment to ask a 
long-coveted request; but when you are calm and happy I have neither will 
nor power to break in upon your serenity. Una !—how often has the name 
been breathed to me by my nurse in my days of childhood, with injunction 
not to mention it before you! She was not my mother, I know, for my 
mother’s name was Hilda; say, was she not my aunt, and Una and Hilda the 
two dear sisters whose early fate caused you such unbounded sorrow ? You 
once promised, when I was old enough to understand and to know that life 
and care were analogous, to make me acquainted with the incidents of your 
youthful dap. Do I ask too much by begging to know them now ? I do not 
demand it from idle curiosity, but in the feeble hope of lightening your grief 
by making me a partieipator in it; for surely one so near and doar to you as 
your Ella should share your sorrows, as you take care she ever shall your 
joys.” 

The baroness pressed her hands on the head of the kneeling girl. The 
tears standing in her eyes were chased by larger drops from those portals, and 
fell rapidly over the thick curls reposing in her lap. A minute they flowed 
unchecked, then with a strong effort she dried them sufficiently to answer. 

“My child,” said the baronefes, “ I have forborne to toll you why I some¬ 
times weep in private, because I would not willingly cast a gloom over the 
sunny hours of youth with the recital of the woes of those unknown to. you, 
hut so linked to me by ties the tenderest. But you ask to share my sorrows, 
Ella ? They have ceased to be sorrows; for time and my Heavenly Father 
have so calmed them, that it is only when deep memories are awakened that 
I find they cannot be wholly subdued till I sleep,” said she, pointing to a 
small churchyard in the precincts of the castle, “beside the dear inmates of 
yon mausoleum.” 

“ Dearest aunt, nourish not such sombre thoughts,” said Ella, entwining lie*, 
arms still closer round her ; “ think of my loneliness; if deprived of you, life 
would indeed then be a blank.” 

The baroness smiled, as her eye met the half-reproachful glance of De 
Vernet; but there was reproach, amounting to severity, in her voice when 
she replied, “Ella,you are unjust to Nature and yourseli to exclaim thus; and 
because one blessing may be taken from you to close your heart against the 
many yet remaining to you. Why shudder to speak ot the grave? Is it not 
the refuge of thousands, and the resting-place of all ? I have seen father, 
mother, sisters, and lover, all pass to their last tenement; yet I am here, & 
blessed, a happy being ; for in my chastening my support was in religion. I 
called it to my aid in the hour of trial, and it came, a sweet solace to save 
my mind from the wreck of its reason; it whispered to my heart that, though 
robbed of my earthly gifts, there was still a heavenly Paradise to anchor my 
hope upon, and by doing what was just and kind to my fellow mortals peace 
and comfort would crown my efibrts. I have tried to ooey the monitor, and, 
thanks to a bounteous Father, I am enabled to look with calmness on the 
past, though the cup I drank from was filled to the very brim with bitter- 
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ness; apd,” continued Ae baroness, changing her grave, monitory tone to 
one of liveliness, and" kiting EljCj’s cjieek; “ where will Henri’s hopes 
rest if' all your affection is placed on an old woman ? He is young, brave, 
and true, and, if I mistake not his character most sadly, well worthy your = 
love and faith, and to him I trust my Ella,. pertain that in him she will ever 
find a friend and protector.” 

“Ever, ever!” repeated the youth, fervently; and encouraged by the smile 
which shone through Ella’s tears, he ventured to steal an arm round her 
waist, and raise her from her kneeling position. 

“ But your story, dearest aunt,” urged the young girl, as she yielded to her 
lover’s gentle violence. 

“ My love, it is too long and too sad to relate to you now,” replied the 
baroness; “ but in my many lonely hours I have solaced myself with com¬ 
mitting the events of the past to paper, and some day you shall see the 
narrative; if not during my life, when I am no longer here to feel regret or 
hopes on earth.” 

Ella’s tears were again ready to flow, but the entrance of servants with 
lights and supper prevented further discussion, and soon after the little party 
separated for the night. 

Chapter II. 

The busy clatter of feet, the laughing faces, the merry sound of laughter, 
the white bows decorating hats and bosoms, the knots of graceful girls in 
high flowing dresses, and, above all, one more beautiful than tho rest, with 
a myrtle wreath on her brow, plainly showed that Hymen had once more 
lighted his torch beneath the turreted roof of Waldenburg; yes, Ella had 
exchanged vows with the young and handsome He Yernet. 

It was a clear open day in October, the autumnal morning sun showered 
its warmth and brightness on the happy group assembled to celebrate it, and 
all was so gay, so cheering within and without its old walls, that the hitherto 
saddened face of its mistress lightened of its gloom, and shone with its 
habitual serene expression, while giving her sincere and heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations to those of the more lively and voluble throng composing the 
marriage train. 

But the wedding baked meats were scarcely cold, the waltzers’ feet barely 
recovered from their long exercise, when a hasty summons to De Yernet to 
join his regiment on immediate service threw a damp over tho festivities. The 
merry laugh was hushed, and gay words gave place to sounds of regret and 
commiseration; one by one the gay throng disappeared, delicacy telling them 
their presence was unwelcome to the inmates or the castle now sorrow had 
superseded the lively paraphernalia of the bridal; all, indeed, seemed changed. 
The old domestics—who had seen so many changes, all dismal ones, after a 
marriage festival had been prepared—shook their heads, and whispered to 
each other that fresh griefs were about falling on their venerated mistress, 
and some went so far as to hint that Mademoiselle Ella, with all her beauty 
and good humour, would ere long rest beside her mother beneath the tall 
black cypress. 

The morning of He Vernet’s departure, Elia, the petted child of a doting 
household, who was now experiencing her first trouble, hung round his neck, 
unable to conceal a single particle of the sorrow called forth. It was in vain 
that Madame de Walstein and the baroness breathed the hope and comfort to 
her they dared scarcely believe themselves. At every word she clung if possible 
more pertinaciously to him, exclaiming, “ Henri, can I not accompany you ?” 

“ My Ella ! ” he exclaimed, trying to smile as he raised her head from his 
shoulder, to look once more into her tearful eyes, “ this emotion is unbecoming 
a soldier’s wife. I expect to fight a hundred battles yet, and if you send me 
from you with such sad anticipations of the future, you will unman me before 
my first is achieved. Come, cheer up, dearest; one smile before we part, as 
a forerunner that I return victorious,” and taking a small knot of ribbon from 
her hair, he placed it in his helmet. “This,” said he, “shall lead me on to 
glory; when I look at it I shall remember our parting, and know that the 
prayers of my wife are raised to Heaven for my safety on the battle-field.” 

Another kiss, an hysterical sob from Elia and Madame Walstein, and tho 
soldier was on his war charger galloping fast from them, his helmet drawn 
low over his eyes, to conceal even from himself the emotion which neither the 
soldier nor the man could subdue without a struggle. 

For a time Ella was inconsolable, but He Vernet’s lively spirited letters, 
which none knew better how to pen than a Frenchman, filled with hopes of 
returning to her crowned with victorious laurels, had soon the effect of 
restoring her to herself, and with returning tranquillity came the happy 
feeling that she was still with her beloved aunt, whom she must have parted 
from had He Vernet not been called so imperatively away; and she sometimes 
found intruding thought whispering, -“ Hear as He Yernet is to me, it would 
be easier, were I assured of his safety, to separate from him than Aunt 
Ulrica, who has been everything to me since I became an orphan.” 

We trust some excuses may be framed for these ideas, which tended but 
little towards the promised happiness of the husband, considering the youth 
and almost idolatrous affection she had for the baroness. She was also a very 
young wife, and separated so soon after marriage from the man her fate was 
united to, before the romance of courtship had settled into the steady trust of 
matrimony, perhaps some allowance may be offered if, in after life, her own 
home appeared but secondary to her, when compared with the one her child¬ 
hood and youth had ever considered an elysium. 

And the baroness, what were her feelings ? Why, as one wild had received 
a reprieve. Ella was again wholly hers; for months she would be so. 
And though she prayed fervently for De Vernet’s safe return, she felt a thrill 
of joy at the idea it would not be speedy. 

* * ^ £ 

But a year had passed since De Vernet quitted Waldenburg. October, 
bright and frosty, had ushered in the winter, and set his seal on the few 
summer blossoms which had languished till he approached. The young soldier 
was again beneath the roof of the baroness; he sat with one arm round the 
waist of Ella, the other, with his sword, had been left on the plains of 
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Waterloo, where the best bloisd of England and France had mingled through 
the overweening ambition of one man. His eyes alternately wandered from 
the blooming face of his wife to a small piece of humanity swathed in lace 
and cambric, slumbering on her knee, undetermined on which to bestow the 
palm of loveliness, both in hjs idea being matchless specimens of it. His 
thoughts for a brief space were turned by the entrance of a servant with a 
packet. He broke the seal, and scanned the contents. 

“ From the Duke d’Angouleme,” said he. “ He informs me His Majesty, 
as an equivalent for tjie loss of my arm, has bestowed on mo a permanent post 
at the military depot in the south of France, whither he wishes me to proceed 
by the end of the month.” 

“ By the end of the month! ” responded Ella, starting so violently that 
the sleeping babe on her knee nearly fell to the ground. “ How ?—Impossible 
to accept it on so short a notice ! ” 

“Not at all short, Ella. We have full three weeks before US', a long 
notico to a military man, who is expected to be always ready. It will be 
pleasant occupation to you to prepare for the journey.” 

“ Pleasant occupation,” she returned, sighing, “ to prepare for the first 
time in my life to separate myself from my more than mother! Henry, 
refuse this appointment, and make Waldenburg our home; it is the only one 
I can ever acknowledge or be happy in.” 

The young man fixed his eyes on tho fair face raised appealingly to his, 
with a sternness unusual to them. 

“ What ?” said he. “ Become a dependent on the relatives of my wife ! 
Ella, you have yet to learn my free, unshackled spirit.” 

“No, no,” she returned softly. “ I know it all; but to leave my aunt so 
prematurely will break her heart. I am reluctant to leave her, but will 
follow you wheresoever you wish me.” 

“ Then by the twenty-fifth be ready to accompany me, if you can give up 
the splendour you have been accustomed to, to live within the limits of your 
own and my small income. If you cannot do so willingly, I will go to my 
appointment alone; and in the solitary home I must make for myself, 
endeavour to forget the fpnd promise^ of the honeymoon.” 

“ Oh, no! I am yours wholly!” she cried, all ner good feelings predomi¬ 
nating at the moment, and laying the infant on a couch, she threw herself 
into his arms, and sobbed violently. 

Henri de Yernet, whose heart was formed of the warmest feelings of 
human nature and who loved her with all its warmth, pressed her to his 
bosom, and with a gentle admonition to her not to sin again on such a 
subject, sealed his pardon on her lips. 

But there was occasional gloom on his brow. The remaining three weeks 
of their sojourn at the castle Ella was frequently in tears, the least allusion 
to his appointment caused a tremor of the frame and an anxious glance 
at the baroness, who with her usual good sense, by a kind rebuke and 
a hope that they should soon meet again, tried to restore serenity between 
them; but spite of all, De Vernet could not hide from himself that he stood 
but secondary in the heart, where he had hoped to haye possessed 'tfie 
crowning place, and that Ella, though beautiful, gentle, and endowed wfth 
many virtues, was not formed to make him happy. Qn his child then he 
fixed his hopos: may they be realised! 

Chapter III. 

In a small but elegant cottage, in one of the most beautiful vine-crowned 
valleys in the south of fertile France, is situated the home of He Vernet and 
the little Lucille. The child was now seven years old, and as wild as any 
Chamois-goat that ever scampered over the mountains. Ella was seldom 
to be seen in the bosom of her family; other misfortunes had assailed the 
baroness; through a law-suit she had lost a great portion of her income, and 
Madame Walstein, who had consented to become her companion on Ella’s 
marriage, had made a second choice, and resided in a distant province. Ella’s 
visits to Germany, which had been long and frequent before this, were no\y 
extended to great lengths, which necessarily engendered a coldness between 
the husband and wife, and after much vain remonstrance on both sides, and 
some skirmishing, it was eventually settled that Waldenburg should henceforth 
be her abode, on condition that their child should be left solely to He Vernet’s 
charge. 

This last condition for a long while made the mother hesitate; but De 
Vernet was determined on the point. She could visit the child when she 
liked, but he would not part from her a single day. After many tears and 
upbraidings at his cruelty, old habit conquered even the affections of the 
mother, and with a determination to see them often, she quitted her husband’s 
house, with a heart filled with grief certainly, but which was soon softened 
on being reinstated in her old home, and in ministering to the cares of the 
being she was devoted to. 

Alter a lapse of three years, during which time Madame de Vernet had 
made many excursions to the cottage, and numerous handsome presents had 
arrived for both father and child from the inmates of Waldenburg, He Vernet 
began to think that the hitherto neglected education of Lucille must bo 
attended to. Accordingly a young lady, the daughter of a brother officer who 
had fallen at Waterloo, was fixed on as governess; not that she was highl v 
accomplished, but because she was useful, youthful, and amiable, and well 
fitted to become the companion as well as instructress of the little girl, who, 
hitherto left almost wholly to her own guidance, was only what nature hail 
niade her, beautiful and impetuous, and with more of good sense and decision 
in her character than could have been expected in one who had never bent to 
control, or scarcely known a mother’s care. 

Madeline le Noir, then lovely sixteen, and just from boarding-school, at 
first found her task an arduous one. Lucille would neither listen to her nor 
her father, when books or anything appertaining to school industry were 
mentioned; with a flying kiss on the bronzed cheek of her father, and a 
roguish, mischievous glance at Mademoiselle lc Noir, she would jerk the 
book to the extreme eud^f the room, and dashiug through the open window^ 
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bound to the hills she had so long been used to traverse alone and unchecked, 
and with wild fruit her only food, remain among them till the dews of evening 
and the sinking sun told her she was free till the following day from the 
slavery of learning. 

But these" wanderings continued only a short time. Madeline's good 
humour and gay disposition won her by degrees to her wishes, and after a 
few months it was onlv by occasional starts that Lucille betook herself to her 
favourite hills. She began to feel the value of a companion, and a taste for 
the books Madeline read to her, and would blush painfully when she took 
up the book the subject of which had so delighted her, tp find it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that she could read a sentence from it. Conscience 
whispered to her she was a tall dunce, of ten years old ; it had tho effect, and 
Madeline’s cares as a governess were lightened. 

It had been one of those close, hot days which in southern atmospheres 
precede a night of storm and ravage. Evening was closing in, and the dark, 
hanging clouds told of the heavy thunder lurking beneath them, murkily 
waiting their opportunity to shed their destruction on all within their limits. 
J)e Yernet walked backwards and forwards from the house to the gardens, his 
eyes anxiously fixed on the hills surrounding the valley. This had been one 
of the days when Lucille, tired of the schoolroom, had in the morning dashed 
off to her old and best loved haunts, and he feared lest in her thoughtless¬ 
ness and search for the flowers, with which she always returned laden, the 
lurid sky should have been unnoticed by her. 

A vivid flash of lightning startled Madeline to her feet and De Yernet to 
the garden gate. “I can bear this suspense no longer,” he cried, “but must 
haste in search of her. If exposed to the threatened storm she will be killed. 
Madeline, your eyes are younger and clearer than mine—cannot you discover 
any vestige of her among the hills, which from the lowness of those portentous 
clouds are now become scarcely visible ? ” 

“I cannot see her,” said Madeline. “But hark! I hear a light but 
distant footfall.” And bounding to De Yernet’s side, as another flash of 
lightning nearly blinded her, added, as she recovered herself, “ Oh now I see 
her. She has descended the hill, and is flying up the valley. Wait, monsieur. 
By going after her you will but retard her flight. Open the gate. She will 
be here before the storm has reached any height to injure her.” 

Another minute, and Lucille, panting for breath, stood beside them. De 
Yernet turned angrily from her as she ran towards him. “ This is beyond 
endurance!” he cried. “ If you again leave the house without permission, I 
will send you to Gerjnany, ana your pother.” 

“ Father,” she cried, timidly following him, and shaking the rain-drops 
from her bright curls, “ you have been alarmed for me because I have had to 
face a few black clouds and lightning flashes. You forget I am a rough 
village damsel, used to the changes of weather, which never in the least 
alfcct me; but I promise you willingly never to go to the hills again without 
permission, if you will only forgive me,” and she coaxed herself into his 
willing arms. “You will not send me to ir^miua and that hateful 
Germany ?” 

De Yernet smiled, without answering. He had similar ideas of Germany 
to his child, disliking the country because one who claimed it as a birthplace 
had in a degree made him bankrupt in his happiness. 

“Butthe beacon, papa,” cried the little Lucille, starting from her father's 
bosom, where she had buried her head to shut put the roaring of the storm, 
“ you have forgotten to place the light in the door-porch. Let us put it there 
immediately, that it may guide some poor traveller to seek our shelter from 
this merciless night. Oh, how the rain patters against the glass!—it will 
surely break it; and the lightning—its vividness pierces through the light of 
the candles! Oh, how I wish, if any poor creatures are exposed to iff they 
may be able to descry our tiny light, and seek our hospitality!” 

De Yernet had scarcely responded to the little girl’s wish when the 
rumbling of a vehicle was heard through the pauses of the thunder, and as 
it approached the dwelling a loud halloa proclaimed that their beacon, insig¬ 
nificant as it was, had been conspicuous through the darkness. 

Lucille clapped her hands with the joy childhood ever experiences at giving 
relief where it is needed, while De Yernet hastened to the door just as a 
travelling carriage with four horses dashed boldly up to it, and a voice from 
the box demanded in a hasty tone, “ How far to the nearest inn, monsieur ? ” 
“Two miles, and a steep acclivity tp ascend,” was the reply; “ but if the 
travellers choose to rest here till the storm subsides, they are welcome.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes! ” cried a female voice from the interior of the vehicle. “ Let 
us stop here, Jules, if monsieur will give us shelter a few hours, for I am 
nearly lifeless with alarm, and I verily believe blind, from the continued light 
flashing in my eyes for the last half hour.” 

Before this speech was half ended the first speaker had descended, and 
assisted by a servant had opened the carriage door, when a lafly, followed by 
a girl about fourteen, hastened into the house, and approaching, the blazing 
wood fire on the hearth that had been expressly kindled for the accommodation 
of some drenched wanderer, and seating herself in an easy chair without thought 
on other objects, seemed determined to make herself as comfortable as the 
accommodation would admit of; while her daughter, a tall, pale girl, stood 
atiently by her side, timidly glancing her large dark eyes round the small 
ut comfortable room. 

In a few minutes De Yernet entered with a fine young man of eighteen, 
who had remained with him while he gave orders to his own servants about 
the disposal of the horses and the attendants of his guests. Madame turned, 
and bowing blandly to him, said to her son, “Jules, you must be wet. 
Monsieur will permit you to change your garments, and make yourself at home 
as I have done. Have you presented monsieur our cards ? ” 

“ I hold them,” returned De Yernet. “ I have the honour to see Madame 
d’Almaine, and her son the young count, the inmates of my humble roof, and 
trust they will avail themselves of its shelter, at least for the night.” 

“Willingly,” she returned, with the freedom of a^oman of fashion, “and 
a thousand thanks for your offer, for my nerves are so shattered by the dangers 


the storm threatened that I do not think it possible I could venture forth 
again, if only bread and water were to be my portion here ; but I hope we do 
not break in upon your bachelor habits, for I see no ladies here. Pardon, 
monsieur, for the intrusion.” 

Before De Yernet could answer, Emile’s large eyes had discovered Lucille 
and Madeline in tho corner they had resorted to on the entrance of Madame 
d’Almaine, and she exclaimed in a half whisper, “ Mamma, that beautiful 
little girl in the corner is monsieur's daughter, I am certain. I wish she 
would come apd speak to us.” 

“ Come forth, my dear,” cried the countess, urbanely. “ Pray do not let us 
benighted travellers scare you from your own fireside.” 

Lucille, half alarmed at the easy nonchalance of the countess, came forward, 
but glided close to her father as if unwilling to come in very close contact with 
the strangers, as madame opened her ^es wide and the you-ng man, who was 
shaking the wet from his travelling cap, desisted, and looking into her face 
exclaimed admiringly, “ Quite a little angel, mother. If you had her at Paris 
you would transform her into one of your lions.” 

“ Yes, she is pretty,” returned the countess; “ but how is it she has dark 
blue eyes and golden hair ? They do not belong to our country, monsieur.” 

“ She inherits them from her mother,” said De Yernet, “ who is a German, 
and I know not but what my little girl should claim tho same country, for she 
first saw light there.” 

“No, papa,” cried Lucille, pleadingly, “you are French, and my name 
belongs to France. Pray, then, say I am a French girl, and let mamma 
have all Germany to herself; for she loves it so well that she forsakes us 
for it.” 

An expression of curiosity was on the countenances of De Yernet’s guests; 
but they were too polite to hint their thoughts, as a cloud at the remembrance 
of the bright days of his honeymoon crossed De Yernet’s brow, brought there 
by the innocent remark of his child, who, all but forsaken by her mother, had 
thus early formed her prejudices. 

He arose and rang for supper, when the conversation became as animated 
as the storm, which still continued to rage with violence, permitted. 

Chapter IV. 

The morning sun glanced merrily on De Yernet’s breakfast table; but little 
trace was left of thp last night’s storm beyond the beaten down grain and 
trailing vines that, heavily laden with their ripe fruit, lay scattered and 
broken by the merciless weight of the storm-fraught rain-drops. 

As the meal ended Madame d’Almaine, looking from tho window, exclaimed, 
“ You are delightfully situated here. Monsieur de Yernet; but I suppose it 
does not wholly prevent you mixing in the world. When you visit Paris I 
hope you will make the Hotel d’Almaine your homo during your stay.” 

“You are kind, madame,” said De Yernet, shaking his head ; “ but when. 
I go to Paris it is on business. I am a mere bird of passage, scarcely stopping 
for rest or refreshment, so anxious am I to return to my duties and my child.” 

“Ah! ” said madame, “you must spare me your little girl, then. She is 
beautiful, and will want polish. Let me have her to bring up with my 
Emile; they will learn together; have the best masters, and, with the 
aptitude so apparent in her expression and manner, we shall make her quite a 
paragon. Do not say no, monsieur; think of the advantage a fashionable 
and elegant education will be to the child, and give me a trifling opportunity 
of showing my gratitude for your hospitality, and reasonable plea for again 
being your guest.” 

“ Your last plea is, indeed an inducement, madame, and could anything 
ipove me to part with Lucille, it would be the happiness of seeing you in my 
humble home again; but I cannot separate myself from her; the education 
I can give her here will be sufficient for her walk through life, which, I trust, 
for her own happiness, may pot exceed mediocrity. But, madame, if you wish 
to return any favour you may have found here, leave your daughter with us 
a few weeks; the children seem to have formed a friendship for each other, 
and I think I may promise you that we will transplant a few of our valley 
roses to her cheeks before you see her again.” 

Emile approached the countess, and said, softly and timidly, “Do, mamma, 
allow me to remain ; I should so prefer it, to going to Marseilles, where there 
will be nothing but parties, and pone to converse with of my own age, and 
Lucille is so merry and healthful. She has promised to take me to the heights, 
and with the soft breezes of the valley blowing on ipy cheeks, by the time 
you return they will be plump and blooming as her own. Allow me to 
remain, mamma.” 

“ What vanity,” returned her mother, “ to suppose that in anything you can 
resemble Lucille ! Tp punish you for your conceit I shall take you with me, 
mademoiselle.” 

Lucille, who had been lookipg pleadingly, her bright eyes earnestly fixed 
on the face of the countess, her red lips half open, ready to give utterance to 
her pleasure and gratitude at having Emile left with them, at this cold speech 
ran to her father, and hid her face on his shoulder to hide her rising tears; 
while Emile, with her head drooped on her hands, allowed a sob of disap¬ 
pointment to escape her. The young count, who possessed perhaps moro 
influence with the couptess than any other person, saw the disappointment of 
the children, and the slight indignation on the countenance of De Yernet. 

“ Dear mother ! ” he exclaimed, “ leave Emile here till we return. She is 
but a drooping plant; and the marriage festivities we are going to celebrate 
at Marseilles will be attended with such late hours, and such a continual 
round of gaiety, that it is quite certain she will suffer from them ; while, by 
leaving her hero a few weeks under the hospitable superintendence of Mon¬ 
sieur de Yernet, and his madcap little daughter, she will become quite a 
Hebe.” 

“Well,” returned the countess, “ if you imagine the exertion will be too much 
for her, and monsieur will take charge of her, she may reniain till we return; 
for of all things I abominate anything resembling illness in the abode of 
festivity ; ” and she glanced half angrily at her daughter. 
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This somewhat ungenerous permission was received with pleasure by De 
Vernet, and unrestrained delight by the girls, and each ran to D’Almainc as 
the promoter of it. Emile flung herself into his arms, while little Lucille 
impulsively kissed the hand round his sister’s waist; then, ashamed of her 
temerity, with a brighter sparkle in her eyes from the blush brought into her 
cheeks by her feelings, said falteringly, “ Pardon, monsieur, I forgot at the 
moment that Emile's brother was only papa’s guest; I so wished I was his 
sister.” 

“ He shall be your brother, too,” he returned, animatedly, “ if you will give 
him your love and friendship,” and, drawing her towards him, he pressed her 
with Emile in his arms, alternately kissing the cheek of either. 

And thus, through a thunder-storm, w r as a friendship cemented between 
two families, so opposite in position and manners and disposition, which in 
after years was to wring the hearts of one with sorrow, and give a check to 
the pride and expectations of the other. 

For several successive years Emile made her annual visit to the valley ; it 
was her greatest pleasure; for, being of a quiet, social nature, preferring soli¬ 
tude and its calm to the fashionable career of her mother and brother, she was 
little cared for or thought of by the first; while the latter, being young, rich, 
and handsome, was so followed and caressed, that he had but little time to 
give to a sister he really loved, and whom he seldom saw except at a soirie of 
the countess’s, Emile only mixing with the gay throng when compelled in 
courtesy to her mother; and, being affianced to the Duke de Grammont, a 
young nobleman whose weak intellect had led him deep into fashionable 
vices, she was permitted, not having to look out for a husband, to follow in 
a degree her own inclinations. 

Emile had never been accompanied in these visits by either her mother or 
brother; the circumstances which led them to De Vernet would probably 
have been obliterated from their memories by pursuits more suited to them, 
but for Emile's anxious appeal every autumn, to be allowed to pass a few 
weeks with Lucille. 

“ How does Lucille look now she is growing a young woman ? ” inquired 
the countess on one of these occasions, after having coldly given her consent. 
“ Is she as pretty as her childhood promised ? ” 

“ Infinitely more so, mamma,” was the reply. “ I wish you would take a 
trip to the valley to see this beautiful wood-nymph, for I fear Monsieur de 
Vernet will never lose sight of her long enough for you to see her in Paris.” 

“Oh, I have no desire to have her here,” said the countess. “We have 
too many fine women in Paris for her to be thought much of here.” 

“ She is awkward, of course,” said D’Almaine, looking from the newspaper 
he was scanning over; “a mere country girl, with plump rosy cheeks, and a 
figure, from the buttermilk and vegetables she consumes, very sufficiently 
developed, and devoid of grace and symmetry.” 

“Yes, she is a country girl, with plump rosy cheeks, Jules, and a figure,” 
returned his sister; “ but I will say no more on that subject, for mamma 
already shows evident signs of disgust at the idea of a creature, born and 
educated so far from the capital, and barely sufferable of course. You must 
sec, and judge for yourself.” 

“Ah! ” he returned, yawning, “ take a trip with you and spend a week 
with our old host; it would be but polite and grateful after his kind attentions 
that merciless night. When do you go, Emile ? ” 

“Next week, if mamma can spare me.” 

“ Spare you! ” ejaculated the countess, “ for the benefit you are to me, for 
ever; but Jules I do not exactly approve of your going, with your face 
and figure you may make an impression on the girl’s fancy, and I do not 
particularly desire that you should make Monsieur de Vernet’s fireside quite 
lonely by robbing him of his choice piece of rusticity.” 

The brother and sister exchanged glances at this not very maternal speech, 
neither deeming it worth a reply. They retired to a window, and conversed 
in a low tone; Emile’s voice and manner wetfe earnest; but the count’s, as 
usual, was careless and indifferent, and when they separated he avowed his 
intention to accompany her. 

The Count d’Almaine, at twenty-five, was what is generally termed a gay 
man of fashion; his handsome person had led him deep into the mazes of 
gallantry, he had found his conquests so easy that his good faith in woman 
had been weakened, and although he would sometimes almost wantonly 
pursue an object, yet none admired virtue when he proved it more warmly 
than himself. He was open and generous, although, like his mother, and 
it was almost the only point he resembled her in, he had a large portion of 
family pride, which, in returning, often led him into error; he possessed a 
large share of good sense, but his thoughtlessness often perverted it; had he 
been brought up in any other school than that of a proud indulgent mother, 
who from infancy had flattered his faults without cultivating his virtues, 
Count d’Almaine would have shone a bright ornament to his country and 
mankind; as it was, he was too indifferent about fame, and so much devoted 
to what are termed the pleasures of life that he aimed at little beyond them. 

Into the path of this dangerous being, such a compound of good and. bad 
qualities, handsome, insinuating, generous, and thoughtless, was the innocent 
Lucille about to be thrown; not that he came to De Vernet’s with any design 
—no, he was above that, his motive in making the visit was a wish for change, 
tinctured with friendship for the past. When he thought of Lucille, if he 
ever did think of her, which, to do him justice, was only when his sister 
named her, it was as a beautiful child—he was too idle on such a point for 
his idea to wander further. 

Chapter V. 

Madeline le Noir had won the affections of a young and thriving farmer, 
whose means of provision were not wholly dependent on his lands. He was 
the near neighbour of De Vernet, and owing to the young man’s worth, a 
friendship had sprung up between them, likely to increase as Madeline, the 
orphan child of his early friend, was to find her future home and protection 
near him. The marriage-day was fixed, and full of spirits and bright 
anticipations Madeline and Lucille, as they sat at a work-table giving the 


finishing touches to a white robe of transparent texture, talked freely over the 
merits of the handsome and worthy Jacques Batiste, the devoted servant of 
the former. 

“ This will be very becoming, Madeline,” exclaimed Lucille, abruptly 
breaking off the praises of Jacques, and holding the robe graced with its 
white satin rosettes before Madeline. “ You will look more charming than 
ever, and irresistible in the eyes of your lover when it is worn.” 

Madeline gave a furtive but satisfied glance at the mirror, which reflected 
her petite person, then, hastily dashing the dress aside, cried, running to the 
window, “ Hark! do you not hear the approach of a carriage ? Can it be 
Emile already here ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, it must be Emile ! I can see her handkerchief waving from the 
window! ” was the answer, “ and I see a second person in the carriage— I 
hope it is not the fashionable and haughty countess.” 

“ It is a gentleman, and I verily think the young count,” said Madeline; “ he 
has done me the honour of coming to my wedding. Lucille, beware of your 
little head, for one wedding is certain to engender another; and poor Monsieur 
de Vernet will have to regret the loss of both his housekeepers, if you do not 
take due caution.” 

The last part of this sally was scarcely heard by Lucille ; she had bounded 
to the garden gate as the carriage stopped there. D’Almaine jumped from 
it to hand out his sister, but in a moment the girls were in each other’s arms, 
regardless of all near them; and not till her father called her to bestow some 
slight attention to the brother, not lavish all on the sister, did Lucille, who 
had forgotten he was near, turn, with heightened colour, to welcome him. 
She was going to give him her hand, with the freedom of girlish acquaintance; 
but, abashed by his ardent and unmistakable gaze of admiration, slightly 
curtseyed, and again drew near Emile to hide the confusion which she felt 
must make her appear such a mere country girl in the opinion of Emile’s 
fashionable brother. 

“ I had better take up my residence at the inn, monsieur,” said the count; 
for, being an unexpected visitor, my presence might interfere with the 
arrangements of the ladies on the eve of a wedding. Is it distant ? ” 

“ Too distant for you to attempt to locate there, monsieur,” replied 
De Vernet; “ our cottage, though small, is amply large to accommodate you ; 
and I will answer for your being a desirable acquisition to the ladies. 
Come forward, Madeline and Lucille, and tell the count he is welcome ; and, 
if nothing else offers, that one or both of your apartments are at his disposal.” 

“Have I your permission, Mademoiselle de Vernet,” said D’Almaine, 
turning gaily to Lucille, “ or must I, like a summer swallow, seek another 
resting-place ? ” 

“ My lather’s wishes are law,” she answered, laughing. 

“ Then I am welcome,” said he, “ though unexpected.” 

“ Oh ! monsieur, do not be so fastidious,” said Lucille. “ Believe yourself 
ever welcome as our guest and Emile’s brother.” 

“ Thanks,” he returned. “ Under those titles I will endeavour to make 
myself agreeable, that should I, by the charms of yourself and surrounding 
objects, be hereafter drawn here, I may deserve the place in your estimation 
Emile’s brother will be so emulous to attain.” 

Madeline and De Vernet had withdrawn to consult about the disposal of 
the count’s servant, Emile had run into the garden to enjoy its sweets, and 
Lucille was alone with D’Almaine; confused at the discovery, and fearing he 
might deem it uncourteous to leave him alone, she tossed some flowers from a 
vase and began hastily to re-arrange them. 

“ Those are beautiful blossoms,” he exclaimed, drawing near her; “ but I 
see none among them half so fresh and blooming as yourself.” 

“Oh! spare me,” she interrupted, gaily; “recollect, monsieur, I am but a 
rustic, and quite unaccustomed to courtly compliments ; pray reserve them for 
the Parisian ladies, they know better how to appreciate them than I do; 
nature and ingenuousness will be easier for me to understand.” 

“ It is in the latter language I address you,” said the count. “ You are as 
far above compliment as you are above the Parisian dames ; for if they boast 
a rich bloom on their cheeks, art placed it there; and their elegant and 
courtly manners too often cover a heart false as their complexions; but you, 
mademoiselle-” 

“ I cannot stay to listen to a libel on woman,” she cried, laughing, and 
withdrawing the hand he had taken. “ Sec, yonder is my father; he shall 
read you a lecture on the subject, for he asserts all women are deserviug of 

confidence, while man deserves it- See, Emile is observing us, and, by the 

disconcerted air you bear, she will imagine our first interview has been stained 
by a disagreement. Let us join her.” 

With that light easy gaiety, which is known only to early youth, and 
which sits so beautifully upon it, Lucille, with a gossamer step, was soon by 
Emile’s side, and putting her arm round her waist, whirled her several times 
round the lawn in the graceful waltz. 

D’Almaine followed her with admiring eyes, and for some time after the 
girls had disappeared among the lofty trees that skirted the dwelling, he 
continued to stand in a kind of pleased bewilderment; it seemed to him so 
like a dream, that the little girl he had held in his arms six years ago should, 
to his fancy, at once have expanded into a woman, and one so charming, that 
every sense appeared absorbed in the strange, unaccountable, though 
pleasurable sensations she had raised. He had seen her but for a few minutes, 
yet his whole thought was upon her. “ What does it mean ? ” he asked himself. 
“ I have heard of love ; can this be it ? ” He laughed at the idea that one, so 
redoubtable as he had proved himself in its mazes, should be so easily caught 
by the rustic charms of a mere village girl, u who, I suppose,” he said, still 
musing, “ has never been ten miles beyond her cottage home, and whose 
views and education, without doubt, are limited to the extent of her travels.” 

Before the count retired to rest, the rustic Lucille had discovered to him, 
without the slightest premeditation on her part, besides a line voice that had 
been skilfully cultivated, a fund of good sense, and a strength of character in 
one so young, that surprised and created a degree of respect in his mind, 
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which a few hours earlier he would have deemed it ridiculous to suppose any 
woman, much loss a girl of sixteen, could have commanded. 

The marriage of the handsome and kind-hearted Jacques Batiste to the 
pretty and amiable Madeline le Noir, had been solemnised, and she was duly and 
happily installed in her new home, which was so near De Yernet’s, a field only 
separating the abodes, that her absence was scarcely felt by the inmates of the 
cottage. This near vicinity gave Lucille so many opportunities of running 
to the farm, and D’Almaine as many excuses to accompany her, and so much 
lingering about to admire the distant hills as the setting sun gleamed 
upon them with his golden magnificence, that although the distance might 
have been traversed in a few minutes, hours were often taken to accomplish 
it. Emile often accompanied them, but her presence seldom interfered with 
the deep tale of love D’Almainc poured into the car of Lucille — a talc 
which had truth and generosity for its foundation, but which the known pride 
of his mother, who had nourished almost with her existence the high views | 
she had planned for him, sometimes almost made him wish to crush ere it 
had taken too deep a root to be eradicated. 

But love was never yet to be played with, the lighter it is treated the more 
potent its power. In his endeavour to smother the flame Lucille had 
engendered in his bosom, the spark burnt more vividly, and before a month had 
passed in their daily, hourly interviews with each other, he was compelled to 
own that his life and best feelings were bound up in her—to win her became 
his first hope, that of losing her, despair. 

D’ Almaine was involved in a maze of difficulties ; his love was honourable, 
but to combat his mother’s prejudice against want of fortune, and birth 
inferior to his own, he knew would be impossible ; and for De Ycrnet, with 
his open noble nature, to give his daughter to him with any impediment to 
her being openly and unhesitatingly acknowledged by his family, he knew 
would be equally so. What had he then to trust to for the fulfilment of his 
wishes, but Lucille, whose affections he was too well initiated in woman’s 
heart to doubt ? 

“Lucille,” he cried, one evening as they were returning from Batiste’s 
farm, “ Lucille,” and lie pressed closely to his side the arm linked in his, “ I 
love you with sincerity! Tell me with the candour of your nature, if I dare 
hope a return to it, if I may some day call you my own.” 

Lucille, startled by his vehemence, attempted to withdraw her hand ; but 
he held it more firmly. 

“ Not till I have your answer,” he continued; “ not till you make me 
happy, Or crush my presumptuous wishes, shall you have your liberty. I 
repeat, Lucille, I love you; say, is it too much for me to expect an answering 
affection ? ” 

Lucille’s eyelashes had rested on her glowing cheeks while he spoke ; but 
she raised them, and her eyes met his. 

“Jules, you know your power,” she answered. “If your love is such 
as my father will listen to, if it is visionary and cannot be trusted, let your 
first confessipn be the last; and though I may be the sufferer, I will not 
complain.” 

“ You are cold, Lucille,” said the count; “ is it to check my love, or from 
duty to your father, that you say he must be the judge ? I sigh for your 
heart. At once sav it is mine, or send me from you crushed and wretched.” 

“ Cold,” she said in a low tone, and her head sunk oil his shoulder; “ you 
call me cold when I admit your power. Do you doubt me, Jules, because I 
have spokcu too openly ? lou love me not if ypu would have me say more.” 

He drew her agaiu close to him, and now his voice trembled. “ Lucille, yop 
love me,” said he. “ Will you prove to me your love is sufficient to make a 
sacrifice for me ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, in a firm tone, “ if the sacrifice is not incompatible 
with honour.” 

“ It is not,” he returned proudly; “ perish every idea of dishonour between 

us ; but—but-” and again his voice had a slight falter in its tones, “ I 

would propose to you as the only method to reconcile my mother to our 
marriage, that it should be conducted privately; that is, that she should j 
know nothing of it till it is too late for her to throw in the way of its accom- : 
plishment the obstacles, which from my knowledge of her I am certain she j 
would.” ! 

Lucille, by a sudden start, freed Jicrsplf from his arms. “Monsieur 
D’41mainc,” slip §aid, “ I cannpt listen to you longer; you have said too much 
already. Your mother is proud; she will not admit Lucille de Yernet into her 
family because her father boasts not of a title. Assure yourself that neither 
she nor her father will consent to enter it in a manner derogatory to their 
own dignity.” 

He coida not see it, for she had proudly turned her face from him, but he : 
felt that the proud blood of France insulted was staining her cheeks; he 
wished to lull it to slumber, to reinstate himself in the good opinion he had 
fallen from ; but she repulsed him, Jtnd with quick steps reached the house, 
De Yernet sat in the porch as she passed, and he noticed her agitation. 

“ You walk too long and too late,” he said, “ Lucille, you arc becoming as 
great a truant as in the days of your childhood, and will make Emile and the 
count your counterparts.” 

“I believe it is the case, father,” she returned hurriedly, “and I am 
suffering from it; my head aches so violently that I must retire. Excuse me to 
Emile and her brother.” 

Without attending to her father’s admonition, Lucille ran up stairs, and 
throwing herself on the bed, shed the first bitter tears of her life, which even 
the gratification of having acted rightly had not, power to soften. She heard 
D’Almaine and Emile walking beneath her window ; they talked low and 
earnestly, and her heart swelled with offended pyide. Pride is no match 
for love, and Lucille, a novice in life’s mysteries, had to prove its truth ; pride 
at that moment whispered, her resolution could not ivaver. Had her bosom 
possessed no other monitor, what heart-breakings would have been saved her, 
what wanderings, what insult! Even now she might have presided as ti^ 
beloved mistress over a happy home! 


Chapter YI. 

When Emile came into the room, she walked tiptoe round the bed, but 
Lucille, feeling disinclined to talk, pretended to be asleep, and Emile, after 
leaning over her with the wish to disturb her but without effect, was soon 
undressed and by her side. After lying restless some time, she slid her arm 
under the head ot her companion. 

“ Lucille,” she said, gently, “ do you rcallv sleep, or are you quiet to 
deceive me ? ” 

“ Not asleep, Emile,” she replied ; “but I cannot talk. Leave me to my 
thoughts.” 

“Arc they so pleasing, then?” said Emile. “ Say if they are of Jules, 
of my brother. Ah, your eyelashes are wet with tears ! ” and she turned her 
face towards herself. “Jules has told me all, Lucille, he is unhappy as your¬ 
self; and why should this be ? After all, there was nothing base and dis¬ 
honourable in his proposal; and I, as your friend, as your sister, have come 
with a heart brim-full ot affection and best wishes for your happiness, to add 
my entreaties to his, that you will listen to his ardent love. Nay, do not turn 
from me; for you must hear what I will tell you. After all, dear Lucille, a 
private marriage is not such a very formidable affair. It is a thousand times 
better than sacrificing the happiness of two loving hearts; for if my mother’s 
consent is waited for, then will you never be united to Jules; for, like most 
persons of weak mind, she is obdurate where there is a loophole to creep out 
at; but when things are irremediably settled, she submits with the best grace 
in the world, and is kind and often generous, and she has her best regards so 
exclusively fixed on Jules, that her forgiveness will easily be obtained/’ 

“ If her forgiveness would be so readily gained, why hot try for consent ? ” 
said Lucille. “My father will never stand at the altar, and give me to the 
son against the mother’s wish.” 

“Your father, dearest,” said Emile;'“you do not fear his anger, I am sure. 
He is so kind and lenient, so sensible and just, that-” 

“That is why I cannot deceive him,” interrupted Lucille. “He would 
forgive me, I know, for the act, but I could not forgive myself. Emile, your 
reasoning is bad. Leave me, I entreat, to my own reflections.” 

Turning abruptly away, Lucille remained quiet to all Emile’s eloquence; 
though much she spoke found reciprocal sentiments in her own reasonings, 
and though she said, with a gush of tears, which almost denied the assertion, 
“I am firm in my resolution not to deceive my father, and shall rejoice, oh, 
how heartily, when D’Almaine and Emile depart, that I may be myselt 
again.” But thcro was a chill at her heart, a trembling through her frame, 
as a presentiment rested on her mind that happiness would not so easily be 
regained, that a blight was upon it, that would cause the blessings she had 
hitherto delighted in to wither in the sunlight of her youth. Yes, Lucille at 
once had launched upon the world; she already tasted its bitterness ; for the 
first time she wished to think unmolested, to dive into the depths of her own 
heart, that she might look into others. The charm of childhood had vanished 
—she was a woman depending on her own responsibilities, with thoughts and 
hopes she felt too sacred to trust to any but her own keeping. 

The next morning Lucille met D’Almaine with an effort at coldness ; but 
his silence, and the troubled expression of his countenance when their eyes 
met, which by some accident was often, tended before the meal was ended to 
soften the coldness of one, and to subdue greatly the troubled look of the 
other ; but for several days she studiously avoided being alone with him. 

This restraint on her words and actions was ended by the announcement of 
D’Alraainc that the Chambers having met, he should be expected in a few 
days to be seen there, the unsettled state of France calling every member to 
his seat, which would necessitate him fixing an early time to leave them. 
Though his speech was directed to Do Yernet, he cast a furtive glance at 
Lucille. She was pale, and the work she was engaged on fell heedlessly to 
the floor; satisfied with the emotion evidently oaused by his statement, he 
drew near her, 

“ Lucille,*’ he said, “you will not let me depart as you would a stranger, 
with a careless adieu, and ‘I hope soon to meet again.’ You will, after our 
happy friendship, devote 0110 short leisure hour to me.” 

“ When do you go r ” she asked, without looking at him, though she felt his 
breath floating over her hair, 

“ I think, if Emile is in readiness, to be on the road to Paris by sunrise to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ! ” she responded, with a start, and in a voice evidently 
intended to be cold, but which was slightly quivering; “you arc precipitate 
in your movements, monsieur.” 

“ Can you wonder at it when you are so changed ; when you take every 
opportunity to avoid me, and for three days have only returned cold mono¬ 
syllables to the ardent words I have addressed to you ? ” 

“ I have been guided by my feelings,” she replied. “ I was insulted by your 
proposal. You wished me to forget my duty as a daughter, and my delicacy 
as a woman.” 

“Lucille, you do not know the strength of my love for you, or you would 
pardon and accede to those wishes, which alono can insure our happiness. 
Do not turn from me. If you refuse my love, it is not too much to ask for 
your friendship—to know I possess that, slight as the return Is. To my own 
sentiments it will be a consolation to me in our everlasting separation.*’ 

“ Everlasting! ” she cried, faintly, her cheeks and lips paling. “ Why 
everlasting ? As friends we oan meet, as friends respect and regard each 
other. It is the pale wo should not have stepped over, with the impediments 
to our union before us.” 

| “ Friendship is your warmest sentiment, Lucille, or you could not talk so 

| coldly. You reason. When did love ever reason When shield itself under 
the cloak of duty and affection ? Never ! ” 
i “ You a*kv>d (br my friendship, monsieur; let it satisfy you ; it is as much, 
under present circumstanoos, as we should desire. You call me cold; leave 
| me with that idea, and school your own heart by it to think yourself the only 
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sufferer. It will reduce your high-wrought feelings to a level with mine, will 
bring you to the reason you condemn in me, and will force you to forgetfulness 
of tlie few weeks passed in the seclusion of our vine-crowned valley with 
Lucille de Vernet.” 

She could ho longer conceal her feelings, but burst into passionate tears. 
Her assumed coldness had vanished, and rushing into the gardens she threw 
herself on a seat in the most retired part, alul sobbed with all the vehemence 
of a young and troubled heart. 

D’Almaine followed with the step and air of a conqueror, subdued by the 
tenderer feelings of a lover. He slackened his quick footsteps a few paces 
from her, regarding her with mingled sensations. Her youth, her beauty, 
and het, duty to her father told him to quit ere he plunged her into new 
troubles; but his love triumphed over these better feelings, and drawing 
towards her before she Was aware of his presence, he slid his arm round her 
waist. She would have burst from the bond that held her had he permitted 
it; but the time, the opportunity, her softened feelings, were too promising to 
allow them not to take advantage of their value. 

He pleaded eloquently, and his arguments overpowered the good sense 
which had hitherto overruled them. Two hours after they returned to the 
house; she leant on his arm pale, and with tear-drops still on her eyelashes, 
while his step was firm, and there was an openness and joyousness in his 
manner which told of the triumphant hopes of love. 

(To be continued.) 


UNDER THE ORCHARD TREES. 


Under the orchard trees, 

In summer’s golden primo, 

‘When skies wero blue, and hearts were 
true, 

Oli, 'twas a happy time! 

Such merry songs we sang, 

Such merry games wo play’d, 
Light-hearted and gay through the live¬ 
long day, 

We romp’d in the cooling shade, 

Or sat on a moss-grown stone, 

Watching the butterflies pass, 

And the gay sunlight in patches bright, 
Fall on the dewy gfass ; 

How pleasantly murmur'd the breeze, 
Through the old apple-trees, 

And the brook sang a song, as it hasten’d 
along, 

On its way to the distant seas. 


Under the orchard trees, 

In those days of long ago. 

Chasing about, now in, now out, 

Amidst the branches low ; 

And when, through the trembling leaves, 
Down in a shower of white, 

Came the snowy bloom, with its sweet 
perfume, 

How we shouted in pure delight! 

Then away doWn the sunny slope, 

To the side of the little brook ; 

For well we knew there the violets grew. 
And hid in a shady nook. 

Oh, dearer by far than gold, 

Or mines of Wealth untold, 

Is the memory of those hours of glee. 

In the pure happy days of old ! 

S. W. 


OPPOSITE THE JAIL. 

It was a long walk and I was weary. A hot, dusty summer’s afternoon 
found me wending my way to visit a friend of my early years. There was 
some shade* for branches of elm and chesnut spread on each side of the walk. 
The streets, too, were wide, agreeable and cleanly kept; the gardens hand¬ 
somely laid out—now and then a strain of music floated on the air, ora 
child’s voice rang out laughing and gleeful. A stranger to the town of 
Craymouth for many years, I remembered all its localities :—the poor-house 
with its long, steep roof, unaltered except by paint, since it was erected some 
seventy years ago;—the handsome school-house on the square; the Town- 
Hall with its portico of grey stone; and last and gloomiest in my memory, 
the jail opposite which lived my old'friend, and within whose wooden gates I 
had often peered fearfully in childhood, shuddering at wild eyes and matted 
beards that I could plainly see through the squares of the iron bars. 

Colonel Johns, a retired officer, obstinate as a Chinaman and opiniated as 
a Turk, had once owned the park whereon now stood the jail. Through 
some flaw which I have not the legal knowledge to describe, his park, as he 
ambitiously named it, was proved to be the heir-loom of a very poor man; 
in fact, a pauper, and but little removed from an imbecile. Colonel Johns 
nearly lost his life in a fit of anger, that ended in an attack of apoplexy, and 
during a sickness consequent upon the calamity, the town had contracted with 
the pauper and bought his land, and placed him under the care of judicious 
persons, who made it their constant study to look after him and furnish him 
comforts out of his own money. Upon this the poor colonel collapsed again, 
and ruptured a blood-vessel that laid him snugly in his baek chamber, while 
the odious walls of the jail were slowly and surely rising from his beautiful 
park—while its sad bolts and bars were being most unwittingly forged, and 
its heavy doors grated upon their huge hinges. When the colonel recovered 
again, there stood the edifice within which were to be shed so many tears, 
and where many sighs were to sound dismally through the narrow passages. 
But the old colonel was too weak to storm, and too much changed to swear. 
He only gazed in mournful silence and gave up his cherished plans, perhaps 
more readily that he felt the infirmities of age, and his -illness presaged a 
something to which lie had given but little thought hitherto—death. 

His wife was much younger than himself, a handsome, or, perhaps I should 
say, pretty woman, with so very little pride that the very children in the 
streets turned from their rural plays to catch her gentle smile. Sire it was 
who met me at the hall-door instead of a servant, and led me as gently as if I 
were an infant into her pleasant sitting-room. Fatigue vanished as I sank 
into the easy chair, so low, yet so capacious! so delightfully luxurious! and 
dear Mrs. Johns removed my outer garments with her own hands, summoning 
at the same time a glass of sherry and water. This sitting-room was like a 
garden, transplanted from some clime where the oranges grow in clusters in the 
open air. The carpet was green, with an interlacing vine running its length, 
as along the mossed floor of a wood, spotted with white flowers so frail in 
appearance, that one instinctively avoided them in walking, or, if the foot 
crushed them, expected to smell the odour of some rare perfume. The walls 
were lined with paper, covered with delicate offshoots of the cactus—the pale 


pink blossom divided the beauty with petals of a clear lemon hue. The 
curtains w r ere white lace over shades of cool green; the chairs were of 
bamboo, green, and softly tinged; it was, in truth, a green-room, and 
imparted the refreshing coolness and soothing influence of a conservatory. 

“You look so fatigued!” she said, gently pressing the bands of my hair 
farther fVom my forehead. “ I so regret that I could not get back in time to 
send for you ; but now you are here I shall keep you, and let^ Benny go for 
your luggage. The colonel declares you shall not leave us again ; you know 
his word is law—that is, when it is seasonable.” 

“Have you become accustomed to your granite neighbour opposite?” I 
asked. “ I remember you were very much distressed when I was last here.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it now—scarcely think of it in fact, except when—but 
I’ll tell you that story to-morrow; to-day is to be devoted to old time remi¬ 
niscences. How does your school prosper? Is the vicar married yet? 
Are there many changes in Ashurst ? Come now ; I shall take my knitting- 
work out while you knit up a budget of news ; the yarn is already spun in 
your brain, I suspect.” 

We chatted and laughed, and lounged till the cool of that summer’s day. 
At tea the colonel made himself visible. There were whiter hairs mingled 
with his grey locks, his stern eye had sunken, his forehead, high and bald, 
was more thickly traced with lines, and his lips were not so resolute. 

“ You see we are still opposite the jail,” he remarked, and it was almost 
the first thing he said, showing that under the healed flesh the wound festered 
a little still. 

“ I live in hopes yet,” he added, “that my eyesore maybe removed; I 
have pledged myself for two thousand if they will locate the house over 
the bridge and convert the ground into a public park. I live in hopes,” ho 
repeated, “and I believe it Will be done before I die, too.” 

My chamber that night was the front room on the first story ; I did not 
retire till late, and the moon flooding the apartment to its remotest recess, 
rendered the candlelight superfluous. So beautiful was the lustre of the 
night, so inky black and well defined the shadows, that I could not think of 
sleep. I sat at the open window, gazing out upon the road, along which I could 
almost sec the wild flowers grow. The soft masses of foliage in the distance 
—the gloomy walls where crime slept uneasily upon its hard pallet—-how 
strangely they contrasted together !—the ihnocence and the guilt of nature. 
As my eye roved from casement to casement, I fancied I saw a white hand 
grasping the bars that secured the window exactly opposite where I sat. I 
looked more eagerly, and soon the outlines of a figure, and then a face with 
flowing hair became cloudily visible. But as I fastened my whole attention 
upon the object, it grew more and more distinct, until the features of a young 
girl, her head leaning pensively against the side of the frame, her eyes gazing- 
upward, were plainly distinguishable. For many minutes she stood thus, 
sometimes white and misty, and then again as palpable as if she were beside 
me. But gradually her arm fell down; there was a blank at the window ; 
she was gone. I retired, hut could not sleep for thinking of the vision, 
whatevever it was. I fancied, too, that imagination had beguiled me iuto 
the belief that what I saw was young, or had any of the attributes of youth. 
Some old hag it undoubtedly was, experienced in drunkenness or theft, whose 
conscience would not let her sleep, or who possibly was contemplating some 
means of escape from durance vile. 

In the morning I told my impressions, that seemed rather like a dream. 

“Yes, you saw Alice,” said Mrs. Johns, her smile vanishing on the instant 
—“poor Alice!” 

“ Is she young ? Is she unfortunate ? I laughed at myself for supppsing 
her youthful,” I replied. 

“ Both young and unfortunate,” returned Mrs. Johns, “and this morning 
we will go over there. ’Tis a sad, heart-breaking case. She is on trial for 
theft—that is, she will be in a month’s time. They have tampered with her 
case strangely, but I hope in mercy. To make her situation more distressing, 
she is under engagement of marriage to a young man, supercargo of a ship 
that sails shortly for Adelaide, and he as yet knows nothing about it. 
They love each other tenderly, and I fear it will be almost a death blow 
to him.” 

“ But do you believe her innocent ? ” I asked. 

“As innocent as I am; but come, suppose we visit her now? I am at 
all times admitted to sec her, and I am allowed to take in friends some¬ 
times, and you can easily go at this hour if you wish.” 

I heed not say that I aid; we crossed the street, were admitted into the 
jail-yard, and then into the jail itself. Two doors were locked upon us as we 
advanced, until we enterecl a room tolerably furnished, where, seatod at a 
table, sewing, sat a person whom I recognised immediately as the vision of 
the preceding night. Slight almost to atteritiation, with colourless cheeks, 
grey eyes, large and very sad, a profijsidii of light chesnut hair, rolled back 
carelessly from the most perfect and expressive brow I ever saw r , she seemed 
to me at the first glance ail imprisoned ang-cl; especially as my friend, in 
whose judgment I had the firmest confidence, declared her belief that she 
was as innocent as she was herself. 

“ You arc not well, dear Alice,” said Mrs. Johns, tenderly smoothing back 
her hair, a sweetly affectionate, way of hers. 

“ Only a little weak,” replied the young girl, smiling faintly. “ But oh ! ” 
she paused a full moment to govern her voice—“ the -worst is to come.” 

“Perhaps the worst is passed, iny child,” said Mrs. Johns, soothingly; 
“ never forget that the Almighty is stronger than man, and who can tell by 
what mysterious providence lie may clear you from suspicion, and exonerate 
you before the world ? ” 

“Oh! God help me!” quivered the pale lips; a few tears fell, and the 
sewing was resumed. 

“ Has Miss Westerly been near you yet ? ” asked Mrs. Johns. 

“No, nor my aunt, nor any one connected with tile house. Have you seen 
Susan lately ? ” 

“No, nor do I want; perfidious, cruel girl!" 
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“Why, Mrs. Johns, you do not think—you surely do not think-” she 

did not finish the sentence, hut sat bending forward, her hand pressing the 
table till the delicate cords stood out, her eyes wildly dilating, her lips apart. 

“ I think your cousin knows all about it. She was cunning as a child, 
deceitful as a girl; and now she is as deep and deceptive a woman as her 
antecedents presaged.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Johns, what could be her motive ? She, so beautiful! with 
luxury surrounding her, an heiress, and I only a poor orphan, with hitherto 
an unspotted name. I cannot suspect her; 1 cannot think she would do so 
deadly a wrong.” 

My friend bent forward and whispered in her ear. The fair girl became 
crimson, neck, hands, brow, then, hiding her face, I thought she wept. 

When she lifted her head, her strength seemed gone, and she said, as if 
with an effort, “ I did think that sometimes; she was so strange whenever he 
came. Oh ! Mrs. Johns, if He would but take me to himself! It seems as 
if I could not bear this dreadful, unmerited disgrace.” She burst into tears 
and sobbed violently. I walked away to another part of the room; I was 
sorry I had come ; for my heart beat painfully at the sight of sorrow so real, 
so agonising; and I longed in some way to exonerate her from this vile 
charge. 

While I stood at the grated window, the same at which I bad seen her the 
night before, I heard my dear friend soothing her with her own soft voice and 
gentle words, till she became more quiet. 

“And if it should be so,” said Mrs. Johns, “when your friend arrives, it 
will in some manner be cleared up; he may find important testimony. I 
am sure he will feel unbounded confidence in your integrity; a man like 
Mr. Dalston is not swayed like a reed either by good or ill fortune. Put 
your trust and faith in Him, Avho is able to save unto the uttermost.” 

“ Oh ! I am all w r onder to know how any one could accuse that sweet girl of 
crime ! ” was my first exclamation as we left the gloomy precincts of the gaol. 
“Her very face is an index of integrity; I shan’t sleep for thinking of it 
while I am here. An orphan, too ! no mother to weep with her—no father 
to vindicate her : I Avondcr how she can live, guiltless though she is.” 

“ I had rather be there, my head pillowed within a cell, than to lie on the 
costly down on which her cousin dreams ; for I think she is at the bottom of 
the whole affair. I have no doubt but that she obtained false keys, and 
placed the bank-notes and jewellery in her cousin’s boxes. She was alAvays a 
plotter, a spoiled, neglected child, avIio never scrupled to dissimulate; and 
now with her passions full-grown, she would stoop to the meanest treachery.” 

“ But what could be her motive? ” I asked, as Mrs. Johns ceased speakiiig. 

“ Love for this young supercargo who is engaged to Alice. lie was a 
frequent visitor in the family, after the innocent, artless child went there. 
Alice was ostensibly one of the family in her uncle’s, house, but she fully 
earned her living; she was a slave at the needle, and kept in the background 
as much as possible. Mr. Dalston saw in her the woman he wanted for a wife, 
and before he left Craymouth six months ago, Alice was engaged to him. He 
had been gone three months when valuable jewels and bank-notes were missing. 
The time was well chosen; Alice was ready to go on a journey, some thirty 
miles away, to visit another uncle—a farmer. All the house was searched 
one morning; suspicion fell upon one servant after another, and Susan 
Westerly confessed, with great trepidation and many tears, as if the words 
were wrung from her, that she had found one of the bank-notes in her cousin’s 
travelling-dress that morning. An offioer was in attendance, the trunks of the 
astounded girl were opened, and there in one, concealed with the greatest care, 
between the lining of the trunk, were many bank-notes, a rich necklace, an 
old-fashioned diamond brooch of great value, and some other jewels. The 
poor child for a few moments completely lost her reason, so Stunning was the 
stroke; and though the family made some faint show of hushing up the affair, 
they allowed the delicate girl to be carried to this jail, where she has been 
three months awaiting her trial. Now my only hope is in Mr. Dalston. 
See ! there stands a carriage at the gate—if he has indeed come back! ” 

I turned as we entered Mrs. John’s garden, Alice stood at the barred 
window with clasped hands and wild eyes. 

“ The gentleman has got home as was going to marry the poor girl yonder,” 
whispered the servant who waited upon the door. We hurried into the green¬ 
room. A young man stood with his back toward us, gazing earnestly at a 
picture. He turned—a dark handsome face, bearing the marks of severe 
agitation, met my view. He pressed his lips firmly together, but said nothing, 
as he silently took the proffered hand of my friend; then, after a moment of 
violent self-control, he exclaimed, “ This is terrible news !—terrible neAVS to 
meet me Avhen I expected so much happiness.” 

“We have just come from Alice,” said Mrs. Johns. 

“ It is a base lie ! ” lie thundered, passionately, Avith quivering lips, as if 
he had not listened—“tfbase lie to accuse that SAveet girl of theft—a con¬ 
spiracy; and I’ll sift it to the bottom, no matter who is implicated!” and 
he brought his hands together Avith a olaptharstartled me. 

“ I Avent first to Mr. Westerly’s,” he said, speaking sloAvly, after his 
excitement had iu a manner Avorn off. “ Susan met me— avcII, I hardly know 
how; there Avas such faAvning, such flattery. I asked after Alice ; she seemed 
embarrassed, but finally told me the story—and I Avonder Heaven did not 
strike her dead! I knoAV how they have treated Alice!” he exclaimed, 
rising again, and Avalking hurriedly back and forth; “ I saAv it long ago—the 
dear, meek angel! I kneAv what was in Susan Westerly’s heart; it is no 
egotism in me hoav to say that she has tried her best to entrap me, and this 
Avas her last resort—great Heaven! the ruin of a helpless orphan! the 
crushing of a motherless, fatherless dependent. I can’t bear it, Mrs. Johns 
—it unmans me ; ” and he sat down again with his hands clasped about his 
forehead—perhaps to hide the tears. 

“What Avill you do?” ventured Mrs. Johns, extremely alarmed at this 
strong excitement. 

“ Do! move heaven and earth but Avhat I punish the person Avho has dared 
to implicate my betrothed Avifo ii; a theft of this base character,” his voice 


sank; “ and I told Susan Westerly so. Oh! you Should have seen her cheek 
blanch as I spoke. Said I, i Susan, somebody has done this, foul thing to 
serve their own purposes.’ You see my soul Avas fired—I uould not use 
tame language, and then I added, ‘ Susan, if you had known or evon 
thought her guilty, for your OAvn honour and that of your family, the whole 
thing would have been kept in eternal silence ; but—to send your own cousin 
to the common jail!—among thieves and pickpockets—a poor, timid, frail 
girl of seventeen years—a mere child yet, whom you feel in your OAvn heart 
is as pure as an angel! I want no other evidence of her innocence.’ The girl 
trembled, gasped, groAV like a sheet in her paleness. I don’t knoAV Iioav I 
looked, but on her forehead I read—guilt. Alice steal! Alice steal! Good 
Heavens ! the imputation drives me almost mad.” 

“ So much for living opposite the jail,” muttered the colonel, Avho met me 
as I left the room, unable to bear the sight of a strong man in anguish. 
“ We’ve had these scenes before.” 

; “ Why don’t you move into some other part of the toAvn ? ” I ventured. 

“ Move! ” he cried, striking the banister with his cane ; “ I’d see them all 

rot first. Do you know they Avant to make this the Governor’s house ?_ 

these rooms where my father’s feet have trod—I’d see them all —** 

He broke off abruptly, without the oath his passion prompted, and, with a 
flush on his face, hurried along the passage. “ Turk as you are, in your 
obstinacy,” thought I, “ you have conquered yourself! ” 

Let me finish the story in another way. 

When Edward Dalston left the home of the Westerly’s, Susan sank, white, 
motionless, and Avith staring eyes, upon the lounge. For a long while she 
sat thus, overAvhelmed with the anguish of a guilty conscience, and terrified 
by the accusations Avhich the young man had hurled upon her head. Excited 
as she Avas, it seemed to her that he kneAv all; that he had seen her going, 
Avith stealthy tread and face full of horror, to the chamber where hey cousin 
slept the sleep of love and innocence; that he had seen her in her undress, 
with her bare feet and dishevelled locks, her hand shading the light of the 
candle, her eyes glaring with the blank stare of guilt over at the bed—now 
creeping—now standing still—noAV lifting the little key from the pocket of 
the humble travelling dress, fitting it to the lock, turning it—starting and 
shivering at the sound, and holding her breath lest another heard—opening 
the cover—ripping the lining, forcing a package down, re-arranging the few 
neat garments so as to hide the spot—locking the lid again with shaking 
hand—placing the key back, with money and a ring—never once turning her 
ashy face to the unconscious slumberer—then snatching the candle, almost 
flying out of the room across the passage, and coA^ering a heap of guilt in the 
centre of her silken draped couch. 

To the stupor succeeded the ravings of passion. She leaped like a tiger to 
her feet, and threw herself against the Avail, stamping, striking her forehead, 
breathing^ convulsively, flinging her carefully braided locks in wild confusion 
over her face, and, Avith smothered shrieks and cries, giving way to the fierce¬ 
ness that consumed her. At .that moment the door opened—her mother 
entered, flushed from a walk, and stopped in dire amazement, “ Susan, Susan,- 
what is it? ” 

“ Oh! nothing,” returned the girl, Avith quivering lips ; and, catching her 
hair up she wound it carelessly over her brow. “ Nothing, only I had a 
ringing head-ache; it is better now,” and, hummirig ari air lightly, she left 
the room, and proceeded to her chamber. Her face had groAvn deadly pale. 
A marble smoothness and polfsh rested on the broAv, and the eyes Avere glassy. 
The rigid outlines of the lip and chin told of some resolute determination, 
fraught with evil. She passed on to her toilet table, took therefrom a small 
vial, gasped as she gazed, and whispering, “ Better this than utter ruin,” 
closed her eyes, and drained its contents. 

The day of the trial daAvned Avithout a cloud. Mrs. Johns and myself Avent 
early to the jail, in the hope of imparting some degree of strength and 
comfort to the heart of the gentle Alice. We found her standing dreamily, 
with clasped hands, and lips from which every vestige of colour had fled. She 
turned away as Ave entered, and lifted both hands to her forehead. 

“ I shall certainly die before the trial begins,” she said, looking wanly at 
my friend. “ You cannot think how strangely I feel.” 

“ Courage, my dear girl; don’t give up yet—I-” 

The Avords failed, the voice broke down, and there was silent weeping and 
a breaking heart in that gloomy jail-room. I was leaning on the Avindow- 
sill, full of anguish, when I heard the voice of prayer. I turned; Mrs. 
Johns was on her knees; lifting her folded hands and streaming eyes to 
heaven. 

“ Oh! thou Father of The orphan,” she s*pplicated--“ Thou who hast 
promised to be a father to the fatherless, bend doAvn thine ear to our cry. 
Look on this afflicted one—strengthen her to bear the great trial iioav before 
her; or, if it be Thy Avill, interpose Thy mighty arm to save her from this 
terrible soitoav.” 

•There Avas a noise Avithout, a confusion of voices. My friend arose from 
her posture of prayer, and placed her arm about the slight figure of the 
sinking girl. A key turned in the lock, the door flew open, and JEdAvard 
Dalston, Avith one bound, caught his betrothed to his bosom, shouting,. 
“ Saved! saved ! My precious bride—the bill is ignored by the grand jury,, 
and Susan has confessed all! Oh, thank God! thank God! Good heavens!? 

I have killed her!” he cried, in the same breath, fpr she had fainted in 
his arms. 

“ Let me attend to her—she is overcome with joy; I was looking for this 
deliverance,” murmured my friend, applying restoratives to the passive form. 
“As soon as she revives Ave will take her over to my house; and you shall tell 

us Iioav it has happened.” 

As Susan Westerly lay senseless on the floor, two of her fashionable friends 
called. Her Avaiting-maid, receiving their cards, hurried up to call her 
mistress. The door Avas ajar—the form of Susan Avas just discernible from 
Avithout. “ Has she fallen asleep ? ” thought the girl. Entering, she went 
toAvard her; her faec AA'as pallid, her hair dishevelled, her arms flung over 
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her head. The fearful shriek rang out on the air—“ Miss Susan is dead ! ” 
Medical aid was summoned, and, after a few hours of fearful suspense, 
animation was restored. Fever and delirium ensued, and then a season of 
prostration that threatened her life. As soon as she could command her 
reason, the guilty girl prayed to make restitution; but her mother, more 
haughty ana heartless even than herself, mocked at her entreaties, and 
commanded her to keep silence. 

Night and morning was she watched that she might not bring disgrace on 
the family. But one day, as she appeared to sleep, she overheard a soft voice 
asking of the doctor if he thought she would recover, and, in a low but 
decided tone, he answered, “No.” 

“ Doctor—doctor—oh! help me do one good thing before I die! ” she 
cried. 

^ The hollow, unearthly voice brought the wondering physician to her bed¬ 
side; it was too late .to prevent her now. She saw the full horror of her 
coming doom if she died us she was, and clasping his hands, clinging to his 
grasp, she exclaimed, hurriedly, “ My cousin Alice is innocent; it was I who 
put the jewels in her trunk, and the money too. Heaven be merciful to me!” 

Let mo draw a veil over the touching interviews that followed—the burning 
tears of remorse and penitenco—the purely worldly agony of the mother that 
the truth must bo made public; the forgiveness of Edward Dalston, the tearful 
meeting of Susan and her cousin—the one stricken to the tomb through the 
wantonness of her own sin, the other blanched and trembling, in the agony of 
her innocent heart for the suffering and the dying, yet thanking God that He 
had appeared for her deliverance. 

Not many days after, a coffin stood in the halls of that proud family, and 
the victim of her misguided passions lay within, white as her shroud but 
peaceful in expression ; for she had not died without hope. It was borne to 
the costly gravo on the hill-side, and laid within, the first occupant of the 
family vault. The sunshine streamed over the narrow floor as they took the 
last leave with longing eyes, and kissed the coffin, soon to be shut from mortal 
sight. Mrs. Westerly, unable to bear her overwhelming disgrace, moved from 
*the town, and secluded herself from all society. Alice married Edward 
Dalston, and immediately accompanied her husband in his voyage to Adelaide, 
that she might, in othor scenes, and for a period, forget the anguish that had 
nearly wrecked her happiness, and impaired her already fragile health. Colonel 
Johns and his sweet wife still live opposite the jail. M. A. D. 


FAIR BUDDING HOPE. 


There is a flow’rct seen to bloom 
In days of mourning, pain, and gloom, 
By victims of despair ; 

A winter’s snowdrop meekly dock'd 
In robes of white all tears collect, 

The witherings of care. 

Each other flower lies buried deep, 
Each in their winter’s mantle creep. 
All, surely all, is lost; 


In spite of winter Hope springs up, 

To cheer the sorrower’s dreary cup, 
Amidst life’s chilly frost. 

Kind Hope, thrice welcome Heaven’s gift, 
Which sweetly peers beneath the drift 
Of day-dream’s glist’ning snow ; 

Like seasons, states of human mind, 

Thee snowdrop, Hope, shall always find, 
Assuaging every woe. E. G. 


THE LADY OE THE FELL HOUSE. 


Chapter XXX.' 

Several days passed away, during which Guendolen advanced but slowly 
towards recovery. Mr. Elliot was puzzled; her naturally vigorous health 
was struggling to re-assert itself, but a cloud lay upon her spirits and kept 
a perpetual check upon it. 

“There is something wrong here,” he often remarked confidentially to 
Mrs. Mayfield, in whom he always found an attentive and respectful listener; 
“ there is something on the mind, madam, that prevents the body resuming 
its natural vigour. In these cases a doctor can be of little use, unless he has 
the confidence of his patient, or at least can guess at the nature of the mental 
malady. We may pour all the drugs in Apothecaries’ Hall down her throat 
without doing her any good. She takes her quinine, as you say, like a lamb ; 
but, Heaven bless you, she does not want quinine. I consider myself in 
excellent health, but I would gladly change digestions with her for all that. 
Now, I am sure you will not suspect me of wanting to pry into her family 
affairs, but if you can tell me anything that may throw a light upon the 
melancholy that is consuming her, you will do her a service by enabling me 
to effect her cure.” 

Mrs. Mayfield willingly ransacked her memory for every little circumstance 
that had fallen under her notice during the time of Guendolen’s abode with 
her. “ But, lawks, doctor,” added the good woman, “ I think that whatever 
it is that makes her sad,fit belongs to this place, and not to London ; for the 
moment she comes down upon that sofa she turns her head round upon them 
pillows, and sobs fit to break her heart.” 

The doctor made a sudden movement like one who has just discovered an 
object he was in search of, and bidding Mrs, Mayfield a hasty “good 
morning,” he rode away without further explanation to a small town about 
six miles off, where he knew he could see a file of the Times newspaper. He 
had not long to search. 

“ ‘ At St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Right Reverend— hum, hah,” 

he muttered to himself—“ ‘Harry Greville, Captain in her Majesty’s-,’ 

confound him! ‘to Sylvia, only daughter of Sir Frederic Elphinstonc.’ 
Poor soul! The very day that she left London! The deuce take all such 
fickle-hearted fops! ” he added, dashing down the paper. “ If she could only 
transplant her affections, there is better stuff in this Wilburn than ever was 
to be found in yonder moustachioed dandy. I wish he had been drowned 
in the beck that night; I do, with all my heart. What could he find in this 
girl with the affected name, (and I’ll be bound she’s just as affected as her 
name is,) what could he find in her that could surpass this dear, good, 
amiable, charming, fascinating creature r I’m a cursed old fool! ” soliloquised 
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the doctor, interrupting himself, as he found that two tears were creeping 
down his still ruddy though wrinkled cheeks; “ I must get her away from 
that place. There is a cottage down by the lake that is to be Jet furnished; 
this place reminds her too much of that infernal scamp. We’ll get her down 
to the cottage, and I’ll frighten Mrs. Mayfield with some tales about ghosts 
and burglars, that she may insist upon keeping young Wilburn at hand to 
protect her, and that will give him a chance of winning mv lady’s affections. 
The best thing a woman can do when she has been deceived by a rascal is to 
fall in love without loss of time with an honest man. I must be careful, 
though, for it is the very last thing she’ll do if she suspects what she’s about, 
or catches anybody advising or scheming to effect it.” 

By the time this soliloquy and the train of reflections that followed it had 
come to an end, the doctor’s stout, broad-backed little horse had brought 
him to the door of the Fell House. 

“You are here soon again, my dear sir,” said the invalid, raising her languid 
head from the pillow, on which the traces of tears were visible. 

“ I have come back to beg a cup of tea,” he replied, “ and to talk over a 
little scheme that I have in my head. It is very evident to me, my dear,” 
he continued, as Mrs. Mayfield started off to assist Nancy (re-established in 
her post in the kitchen) in preparing the meal, “ It is very evident to me that 
there is something about this place that does*not agree with you.” 

“ It agrees with me very well,” said Guendolen. “ I do not wish to 
leave it.” 

“ You want to die hero ? ” suggested the doctor. 

“ I should have no objection,” was the melancholy reply, that fell from her 
tremulous lip. 

“Well, then, I can tell you this for your comfort,” said the doctor, “that 
it is of no use for you to try. You may mope, and make yourself miserable ; 
but yours is one of those constitutions that cannot be killed by grief, and 
therefore, as you must accept life, you had better make the best of your 
bargain. You have encountered—excuse my plain speaking, my dear, but I 
see very clearly that you have encountered some great trouble—some severe 
shock to your mental and nervous system; and, as I said before, your health 
is too vigorous to be broken down, as you would perhaps wickedly desire 
that it should be.” 

Guendolen hung down her head, and half covered her face, under pretence 
of resting it on her hand. 

“ You must reflect,” continued the doctor, “ that you arc not the only 
person who has had to undergo a great trial. Many with whom you meet in 
the world, smiling and cheerful, have passed through sorrows as great, if not 
greater; and yet they have recovered in mind as well as in body.” 

The patient shook her head incredulously. 

“ We always think,” he continued, “ that the grief under which we are 
suffering is the greatest that anybody ever did, or can endure; but perhaps in 
a year or two, especially if you make a rational effort to reconcile your 
mind to the inevitable, you may look back upon it with calmness, if not with 
indifference.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no! ” sobbed Guendolen, burying her face in the pillow. 
“ That can never, never be. You do not know what I have suffered. I only 
wish that I might die.” 

“ That wish is a sinful one,” said the doctor. “ Pardon my speaking so 
boldly to you; but I am old, and you are young, and I have not gone so far 
on life’s journey without seeing sorrow as deep, or perhaps deeper, than that 
which you are now enduring.” 

Guendolen raised her head, and held out her hand to him. He held it in 
both his, and from that moment a confidence, as between parent and child, 
was established between them. 

“ Now, my dear,” he went on, drawing his chair closer to her, “take an 
old man’s advice. As life you must accept, accept it frankly ; look your fate 
in the face, and it will not appear so ugly as you fancy it to be. There are 
still many blessings in store for you.” 

“ But to go through life without hope! ” said Guendolen, despondingly. 

“ We are never without hope,” he exclaimed ; “ from day to day we hope 
for something in this world, and on our deathbeds we hope for something still 
better in the next. I tell you, you have still many blessings; you have 
health, for which many a rich man would give all his worldly possessions ; 
and you have wealth, for which many a poor man would sacrifice half his 
life ; you have beauty, for which many a queen would give her crown and her 
jewels ; and you have intellect and all your rational faculties, and if ever you 
visited a lunatic asylum, I need not say how much you have to be grateful 
for in that respect.” 

“ I see it all now,” said Guendolen; “I have still much remaining to be 
thankful for.” 

“ And yet,” interrupted the doctor, “ because you have been disappointed 
in one hope, which, if gratifiejj, might have blighted your whole future life, 
you undervalue the many blessings which you possess.” 

“The earth is very beautiful,” said Guendolen, looking mournfully out of 
the window. “It has its hills, cascades, verdant meadows, and lovely liowers; 
it has, besides all this, wealth of metals and of food; but what would it be 
without sunshine ? ” 

“ Very true,” replied Mr. Elliot; “but the sun sets to-night and rises 
again to-morrow; or rather let me say that after the frost and snow and 
darkness ot winter, comes the spring and the flowers; and the flowers of one 
year are quite as beautiful as those that withered in the preceding autumn. 
But now let us leave our floral illustrations,” he said, feeling that he was 
treading upon dangerous ground. “ I did not come back for a botanical dis¬ 
cussion, but to tell you that you must have change of air.” 

“ Change of air! ” she repeated, in a tone of astonishment. “ What air cau 
be finer than this ? ” 

“Well, then, change of scene, if that suits you better,” said the doctor. 
“ This place is dreary and lonely. 

“And therefore it suits me better than any other,” said Guendolen. 
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“But poor Mrs. Mayfield is moped to death,” said the doctor, “besides 
being frightened out of her wits.” 

“ I feared so,” replied Gucndolen, “ though she would not own it. She 
must return to London immediately.” 

“ What ? And leave you to pine here by yourself ? ” 

“ I prefer solitude,” said Gucndolen. “And as Nancy is used to the place, 
she will not feel it.” 

“ It can’t be doue,” replied the doctor, peremptorily. “ Mrs. Mayfield, you 
may be quite sure, will not consent to leave you; and therefore, for her sake 
as well as your own, you must remove to a more cheerful spot.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” she exclaimed. “ I cannot endure what is called a cheerful 
place, with horrible, strange people staring at one ! and to be obliged to dress 
elaborately before one goes out, and have nothing to look at out of the 
windows but one’s opposite neighbour watching one out of his or her window; 
or a row of brick houses, witli carts and carriages clattering through the 
street, and all the boys in the neighbourhood hooting and shouting enough 
to deafen one. Oh ! how I detest a lively place.” 

“ You have drawn a pretty picture of it at all events,” said the doctor, 
laughing, “but it is not such a place that I wish you to remove to. There 
is a very pretty cottage in a sequestered nook on the borders of Ulleswatcr, 
which is now to be let furnished; I want you to go there for a week or two. 
The change of scene will do you more good than you imagine. You know 
Ulleswatcr, of course ? ” 

“ No,” she replied; “ though living within so short a distance of it I never 
paid the lake a visit. I had an idea that it was a place of general resort for 
tourists, and therefore I avoided it.” 

“ You will be disturbed by no tourists in the nook that I mention,” said 
the doctor. “ Remember that Ulleswatcr is nine miles long, and this is a spot 
quite out of the usual beat.” 

Guendolcn sighed, and cast her eyes round the little room that was 
associated with so many sweet and bitter recollections. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the doctor to himself, as he caught and rightly interpreted 
her look. “ It is precisely all this that I want to wean you irom.” 

Mrs. Mayfield had now returned, and heard with pleasure of the projected 
change. She seconded the doctor with all her heart, and Gucndolen, too weak 
to resist their combined attack, was compelled to give way, stipulating only that 
she might be allowed to return to her hut if she found herself uncomfortable. 

Leicester 'Wilburn was not consulted in the above matter. He continued, it 
is true, to sleep at the cottage, because Mrs. Mayfield would have been 
frightened to death had she been left there all night without masculine 
rotection; but, reluctant to intrude upon Guendolcn’s privacy, he absented 
imself at early dawn, and remained amongst the hills until evening, generally 
until the object of his humble adoration had retired to rest. Nancy, who had 
taken a great liking to him, took care to fill his pockets with sandwiches, hard 
eggs, and biscuits; and his sketch-book and fishing-rod furnished him with 
4nilicient excuse for his long rambles. It is true that lie seldom brought back 
<n^y fish, and as no one looked into his sketch-book the absence of fish might 
be supposed to be compensated by the number of his drawings. But, 
unfortunately, the sketch-book bore as little testimony as the basket to his 
industry. His time was passed in melancholy reveries, sometimes lying upon 
the liill-sidc watching the changing hues upon the distant mountain ranges, 
over which the cloud and sunshine sweeping alternately gave to them the 
changing and delicate colouring of the rainbow, while the warm wind whistled 
in his ears and the buzz of the insects sounded loud in the intense stillness. 
Sometimes he sought the woody dells, where a rapid stream rushing over its 
rocky bed filled the air with music; and there, sitting on a fallen tree or the 
rough stones on the bank, he would watch the speckled trout, while his idle 
rod lay harmlessly beside him. 

It so happened, however, that two days before Mr. Elliot urged upon 
Gucndolen the necessity of changing her abode, Leicester had caught some 
trout; and the next evening Nancy informed him that Gucndolen had eaten 
them for her breakfast with great relish. The very natural result was that 
Leicester’s rod made sad havoc among the sportive inhabitants of the beck on 
the following day; and while Mr. Elliot was still lingering over the cups of 
fragrant tea that Mrs. Mayfield poured out for him, the fisherman returned 
with a basket full of fine trout. Under the pretence that his boots and 
trousers were covered with mud, but in reality to avoid obtruding his company 
upon Gucndolen, he requested Nancy to give him a cup of tea in the kitchen. 
That sagacious domestic, however, confided the case to Mrs. Mayfield, who in 
her turn informed Gucndolen that Mr. Wilburn wanted to have his tea in the 
kitchen, because his dress was muddy. 

Gucndolen arose from the sofa and walked slowly into the kitchen. 
Leicester was standing by the window, examining a rusty gun. His basket 
lay upon the table, and beside it a dish, heaped with the trout which he had 
caught for her. 

“ Mr. Wilburn,” she said, and he started round at the voice, and blushed 
deeply, “surely you arc not going to stand upon such ceremony with us as to 
deprive us of your company on account of your dress ? ” 

“ But I am not presentable,” he said, glancing down, “ and I have no 
clothes to change. When I left London I had no thought for myself.” 

She advanced into the room, and leaned upon the table. 

“ And that reminds me,” she said, “ that I have never thanked you for all 
that you have done for me. I am not the less grateful to you because I 
place but little value upon the life that you saved.” 

He prossed the hand which she held out to him, and tried to speak; but his 
voice failed him. Guendolcn perceived and shared his embarrassment, and 
with a woman’s ready wit instantly changed the conversation. 

“ Whose gun is that ? ” she inquired. “ I did not know we had one in the 
house.” 

“I found it in the bed of the stream,” he replied, “just below there, in a 
deep pool in which I was fishing. I saw the muzzle above the water, and I 
drew it out; but I do not think it will be of much use again.” 


“ Lor, missis ! ” exclaimed Nancy, who had been listening with her mouth 
open, “sure enough it must be Captain Greville’s gun! He said, you know, 
that he lost it when he fell into the beck, and was nearly drownded.” 

“It is very likely,” said Guendolcn calmly, as she turned to retrace her 
steps into the parlour; but a sudden weakness had come over her. “Will 
you help me ? ” she said, looking imploringly at Wilburn. 

He had hardly time to throw down the gun and catch her in his arms to 
prevent her falling to the floor. He supported her into the parlour, and 
consigning her to the care of Mrs. Mayfield and the doctor., beat a hasty 
retreat. Her faintness passed quickly away, but it was with great difficulty 
that Leicester was persuaded to come back into the room. He feared that she 
only endured his presence from motives of gratitude, while perhaps she had 
perceived and inwardly resented the familiarity of which he had been guilty, 
in kissing her feet when he almost believed that she was dead. Gucndolen, 
however, had been perfectly unconscious of his misdemeanour, and was only 
indifferent about him from the mere egotism of grief. When at length he was 
coaxed back into her presence she exerted herself to put him at his ease, and 
found it no difficult task with one who felt so deeply her slightest word of 
kindness. When Nancy brought in the steaming dish of trout, and Guendolen 
ate a little and thanked him lor his kindness in catching them for her, his 
happiness seemed complete. 

“ There is a difference,” said the doctor to himself, as lie rode home, 
“ there is a very considerable difference between the two, and the contrast is 
altogether in favour of Mr. Wilburn. He is not such a fine gentleman, but 
he is a much finer man. The other one loved her, no doubt, but Leicester 
Wilburn adores her. Greville would have tried to make her happy at the 
same time that he secured his own happiness, but Leicester Wilburn is ready 
to sacrifice his own happiness for her, and that is the truest love after all. In 
short he loves her just as I would have loved her if I had been thirty years 
younger. Hcigho ! I am an old fool! ” 

That night the worthy doctor surprised his housekeeper by demanding a 
second class of grog after drinking the one which constituted his invariable 
nightcap. 

Chapter XXXI. 

Mr. Elliott and Mrs. Mayfield were both persons of active and decided 
character, who seemed to have taken as their rule of conduct the words of 
Macbeth, “’twere well it were done quickly.” On the following day 
Gucndolen was removed to Briony Bank, that cottage by the lake which the 
doctor had recommended to her. It was a long low building, two stories 
high, with a verandah running along the front, covered with clematis, roses, 
and jessamine; the garden filled with flowers extended in the front to 
the lake, and sent up its delicious incense of perfumes mingled with the scent 
from the sweetbriar hedges, while the graceful wild shrub which gave its 
name to the place hung its tendrils in rich profusion among the trees that 
surrounded the little paradise. The invalid felt the influence of the scene, 
forming such a contrast to the sterile spot which she had quitted, where there 
was no garden and no beauty, save that of wild uncultivated Nature in her 
most bleak and barren form. In the twilight she lay on her sofa by an open 
window looking out upon the last glow that tinged the westorn sky, and the 
I one bright star that seemed to look down upon its image reflected in the calm 
I lake. The silence was so profound that she could hear the faint rippling of 
i the water against the pebbles at the end of the garden. Sometimes there was 
; the distant lowing of a cow or the tinkling of a sheep-bell; but this only 
seemed to make the silence more intense. Suddenly the quiet reflection of 
the star became agitated and danced upon little waves caused by the transit 
of a boat. The solitary rower soemed to feel the influence of the scene and 
the intense quietude, and rowed so gently that the oars scarcely emitted a 
sound as they turned on the rullocks. The boat passed on into the shadow, 
and she thought no more of it, when a strain of music crept over the water 
and rivetted her attention. It was a man’s voice, accompanied by a guitar. 
The voice was not one that would have been selectod at a theatre to sing a 
love song in a pasteboard boat floating on a lake of canvas; for it was not a 
! tenor, running up into all sorts of uncomfortable falsetto notes; neither was it 
a rattling rolling bass, suggestive of sea-songs and bacchanalian choruses ; it 
! was a fine, rich, manly baritone, soft and melodious, yet powerful. She could 
! not catch the words of the song, but the air was plaintive, and the expression 
! given to it by the singer said, as clearly as though she had heard them, that 
they told a talc of hopeless and unrequited love. 

Guendolen was weak and sorrowful; she felt that the notes came from the 
singer’s heart, and they went direct to hers. 

For his grief so sweetly shown , 

Made her think upon her own. 

The song was ended, and the faint sound of the retreating oars told her that 
the musician had retired, when Mrs, Mayfield bustled in, bearing a bright 
lamp in her hand. 

“My darling!” she exclaimed as she entered, “why, here you’ve been 
sitting in the dark all this time! I’m sure you must be moped to death. 
Why, bless me, and you’re crying too ! What a fool I was to go cooking the 
fish that Mr. Wilburn brought in for your supper, and leaving you alone here 
to fret and pine by yourself.” 

“ Take away that light,” said Gucndolen, covering her eyes, “ I can’t bear 
it, I like the darkness better.” 

“ But you must not sit in the dark,” remonstrated the old nurse, lowering 
the flame of the lamp, however, till it emitted only a very subdued light 
indeed; “ you’ll get moped and melancholy if you sit alone in the dark, and 
the proof of it is that you have been crying already. 

“ I have not been crying about anything,” replied Gucndolen, wiping her 
eyes and smiling through her tears. “ I am very weak, Susie, and 1 only 
cried with pleasure. I felt happier during these few quiet minutes than I 
have dene for a very long time. I am very glad the doctor made me come 
here.” 
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“Well, my dear, so am I,” said Mrs. Mayfield, sitting down and looking 
at her with a puzzled air, “though I don’t know—people don’t generally cry 
when they are happy.” 

“ Did you not hear some music from the lake just now ? ” asked Guendolen. 

“Music? ” repeated Mrs. Mayhcld. “Lawks ! no, dear. I’ve been in the 
kitchen frying fish, and that was pretty music enough for my ears, when I 
thought my little beauty would enjoy what old nursie was cooking for hor. 
AVhat music was it ? ” 

“ A party went past in a boat, singing and playing the guitar, that Was 
all,” replied Guendolen, not feeling herself bound to be more particular in 
her specification. 

“Ah well, I hope they’ll come again every night, if it pleases you, dear. 
But now come away to supper.” 

Leicester Wilburn joined them at the meal. He was abstracted and 
thoughtful, and could not eat. Guendolen also had even less appetite than 
usual. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Mayfield, “as you like trout you ought to 
make the most of them; for you’ll not have such ft regular supply any longer 
now Mr. Wilburn’s going away.” 

“ Are you going to leave us ? ” said Guendolen, looking up hastily. 

“ As Mrs. Mayfield no longer requires my presence to protect her from the 
goblins of the Fell,” he replied, forcing a smile, “ I have no further excuse 
for troubling you with my company.” 

“ If the society of an invalid could afford any amusement, I would press 
you to stay,” said Guendolen; “but I feel that I havfe no right to detain you 
longer from your professional pursuits. When I ftm stronger, (if that cvef 
happens,) I will ask you to spend a few weeks with us, and to turn your visit 
to some profit amongst this beautiful scenery.” 

Leicester bowed and stammered out his thanks. “She parts from me 
very easily,” he thought; “I am nothing to her.. Your horses,”—he said, 
suddenly recollecting them, “ will you not have them here, now ? It will do 
you so much good to ride.” 

“Keep them, keep them!” she said, shaking her head mournfully. I 
cannot know what is in the future, but I do not think I shall ever ride again. 
My weakness seems to increase every day, and I may not have long to live.” 

“My darling,” interrupted Mrs. Mayfield, in a choking voice, while 
Leicester sat tongue-tied and horror-stricken* “ it is downright wicked of you 
to talk in this way. You’ll soon begin to feel an interest in life again.” 

“ I think not,” replied Guendolen. 

“Why, even that music that you heard on the lake just now amused you,” 
said Airs. Mayfield; “ and, as you said, made you feel happier. If such a 
little thing as that could give you pleasure, I am sure you’ll get better when 
you have some nice pleasant people from the neighbourhood come to call 
upon you.” 

Leicester was now sitting erect, all eyes and ears, looking from one to the 
other. 

“ Pleasant people ! ” repeated Guendolen. “ I could not see any stranger 
for the world, and if anybody calls you must say I cannot see them. That 
music was a very different thing.” 

“Did it—was it”—stammered Leicester, “was it a brass band?” he 
added, boldly. 

“ A brass band must have been a long way off not to have jarred horribly 
upon one’s ears in the stillness of such a night and such a scene,” replied 
Guendolen. “ No, it was a single voice, accompanied by a guitar, and it 
harmonised so perfectly with the scene, and even more so With my own 
feelings, that I could have listened to it for hours with pleasure.” 

Leicester Wilburn here upset his glass, and began to eat with unconscious 
rapidity ; then suddenly starting up, he said he (mould he late for the train, 
and making his adieux with a cheerful air, he set off to walk to the station. 

“ Well! ” said Mrs. Mayfield, as she returned from watching him down the 
lane, “ he seemed quite out of sorts just now about going, but when it comes 
to the last he has gone off quite merry.” 

“No doubt he is pleased to be released from so much dulncss and restraint,” 
said Guendolen, with a sigh. “ My own sorrow and illness made me selfish; 
and I did not try, as I ought to have done, to render his stay with us more 
agreeable.” 

“ Don’t you talk in that way, my darling,” said her nurse ; “ I’m sure you 
could not put yourself about for anybody, when you needed all the care and 
attention that we could pay you only just to keep you alive.” 

Guendolen went early to bed and quickly fell asleep, for {he day had been a 
fatiguing one to her. In her dreams she thought she heard again the sweet 
strain of music that had so charmed her in the evening. It was the same, yet 
different, and in the endeavour to identify it, she awoke. The music Avas still 
in her cars; and she found that the unknoAvn singer had returned, and seemed 
to have taken up his post close to the garden, which Avas washed by the 
rippling Avaters of the lake. She slipped from her bed, and, quietly opening 
the lattice window, sat down beside it, that she might hear the song more 
distinctly. She could just see the outline of the boat under the overhanging 
houghs of a Avillow Avhich greAV in the garden. Some of the songs Averc knoAvn 
to her, others perfectly Ucav ; but all told the same tale of a love that was 
Avithout hope and Avithout return. 

Guendolen listened for about ail hour, AA r hen, feeling chilled by the night 
air, she closed the AvindoAV and returned to bed. The musician instantly sang 
Moore’s beautiful song—“ Peace he around thee, lady bright,” Avithout an 
accompaniment; but the voice, that sounded fainter and fainter, told her that 
he Ayas rowing away while he sang. As the sounds died in the distance, her 
eyelids closed again in slumber. 

Chapter XXXII. 

Mrs. Mayfield and Nancy Avere both sound sleepers, and had not been 
disturbed by the serenade, for they said nothing about it the next morning, 
guendolen also kept silence on the subject. There Avas a delightful mystery 
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in this sweet mtisic enjoyed only by herself, the charm of which would have 
been lost if it had been the subject of common-place remark. 

Wh6n the evening came on, and Airs. Alayfield had gone fts usual into the 
kitchen, to prepare some tit-hit to tempt the invalid’s appetite, Guendolen 
crept softly doAvn the garden to the Avater’s edge, and sate doAvn upon the 
grass beneath the Avillow tree. The star that she had Avatched the night 
before again shed its mild radiance upon the rippling water, and just about 
the same hour the. noise of oars announced that a boat wa£ approaching. 
Unconscious of her near neighbourhood, the rower stopped outside the 
pcndcut branches, where he could not be seen from the house, nor even from 
the bank on Avhich Guendolen sat. The tuning of the guitar was folloAved 
by a “ hem,” which struck her as sounding singularly familiar. He sang 
tAvo songs of rather gayer character than those of the night before, and then 
roAVcd off, arousing the echoes with the beautiful melody of the Canadian 
Boat-Song, Avith its appropriate accompaniment made by the steady sAveep of 
the oars. Airs. Alayfield came running down the garden in wild affright in 
search of her pet. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she exclaimed, “you’ll eatch your death of cold 
sitting there on the damp grass.” 

“Hush!” cried Guendolen, holding up her hand to enforce silence. 
“ Hush! Listen! ” 

Once more came on the faint breeze— 

The rapids are near, and the daylight? s past. 

“ Is it not beautiful ? ” she exclaimed. 

“Ah ! it’s all very fine,” said the nurse, “ but I wish he AVas at the bottom 
of the water if he brings you out here in this heavy deW.” 

“ There is no dew just here,” said Guendolen, rising from the ground with 
her nurse’s help. “ I must try to come more into the garden, for I am surft 
I feel stronger already.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Alayfield, reproachfully, “you sent poor Air. Wilburn 
away last night Avith the idea that you were dying by inches.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Guendolen, “but Avhether I am to live or die I do 
not like this terrible Weakness.” 

She ate her supper Avith a better appetite, and AVas anxious to go early to 
bed; but no sooner had her affectionate attendant tucked her carefully up, 
and wished her good night, than she got out again, and Avrapping a shaAvl 
round her took her place at the open WindoAV. 

The boat Avas lying at some distance from the shore, probably the musician 
Avas Avaiting till all the lights Avere extinguished ; hut it appeared that he saw 
Guendolen’s AvindOAv open, for he immediately began to sing, and, after a 
short interval, Avhcn Airs. Mayfield’s light had ceased to glimmer upon the 
trees, he came to his former place under the AVilloAV. Being protected from 
the cold air by a thick shaAvl, Guendolen AVould have sat listening all night if 
he had Continued to sing; but the serenader knew that sleep Avas requisite for 
her, and pulled out from under his shelter into the streak of light Avherc the 
faint glow of the AVestern sky Avas yet reflected upon the Avater, and there he 
went through a bit of pantomime, pulling the boat sIoavIv and languidly and 
apparently With great effort as lie Avent from the shore, and then, turning 
suddenly, he almost made the little skiff dart out of the Avater by the vigour 
with Wnich he rowed back towards her. She expected to see it shoot into 
the garden, but when within a short distance he turned Avith great dexterity 
and Avent slowly and reluctantly hack again. As her Avhitc arm Avas put out 
to draw in the lattice, she heard the latter part of the little song that ends 
“ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” sung in a half-articulate faltering tone, 
as though the musician feared it might give offenoc. 

When Air. Elliot called the next day, he prided himself hugely upon his 
skill and foresight in making Guendolen change her abode, and she meekly 
acknowledged the improvement in health, hut said not a Avord of the serenades. 

From this time Guendolen’s health and strength seemed to be decidedly 
though slowly returning, Avhich Airs. Mayfield attributed in a great measure 
to her taking plenty of sleep, for she went to bed early and slept late. Her 
anxiety Avould have been intense had she knoAvn that her darling spent several 
hours each night at the open AvindoAV. It Avent on thus for about a Aveck, 
when one night she listened in vain for the music, and looked out with some 
anxiety for the appearance of the little dark boat gliding about on the silvery 
Avater. For several nights it Avas the same, and she became moody and dis¬ 
contented with her abode, and yet Avhen the doctor tried to persuade her to 
go to the seaside, she turned a deaf ear to all his arguments, and persisted 
in remaining at Briony Bank. 

One afternoon Airs. Alayfield, Avith spectacles on nose, Avas busily occupied 
in perusing a London weekly paper full of gossip and small neAvs, Avhen she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ LaAvks, bless me! poor Air. Wilburn ! ” 

“ What is amiss ? ” cried Guendolen, the delicate rose that had begun to 
bloom upon her cheek suddenly leaving it. “ Has anything happened to 
him?” 

“llis studio is burnt,” said Airs. Alayfield; and she proceeded to read 
aloud: “‘On Tuesday night a dreadful fire broke out on the premises of 
Air. Jones, a tailor, Avhich, in spite of all the-efforts of the fire brigade, 
destroyed the entire house before it could he extinguished. A large painting- 
room in the occupation of Air. Wilburn, the artist, Avas also destroyed. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. Mr. Jones Avas insured, we understand, to the 
full amount of his loss; but Mr. Wilburn, Avho was absent at the time of 
the fire, was not insured.’ ” 

“ Poor gentleman! ” sighed Airs. Mayfield. “ How sad for him to lose every¬ 
thing like that, and he wasn’t rich I’m afraid, and now he’ll be poorer.” 

Guendolen made no comment, but Avalked into the garden and sat for some 
time on a seat beside the lake. She Avas devising a plan to send help to her 
friend Avhile sparing him the pain of being under an obligation to her; hut 
at last, feeling sure that however she might contrive it, he Avould certainly 
discover the source from Avhence the assistance came, she resolved to act more 
openly; and returning to the house, Avrotc and posted the folloAving letter; 
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“ My Dear Sir, —I was deeply concerned to hear this morning of the sad j 
accident that has befallen you in the destruction of your studio and all your i 
beautiful paintings. However, as it ‘ leaves the world all before you where 
to choose,’ i intreat you to bend your steps back again to Cumberland, 
bringing with you a sufficiency of canvasses, paints, and brushes, for a long 
campaign amongst the hills. I would ask you to be my guest altogether, but 
I find that Mrs. Grundy has her representatives even in this remote arid 
rustic region. However, I can offer you the use of a large room, which Was 
arranged by an artist who lived here a few years back ; and Mrs. Mayfield | 
tells me there will be no difficulty in finding a comfortable bed-room in the 
village. 

“ I am gradually recovering my strength ; and Mr. Elliot says I may soon 
venture on taking a little horse-exercise. Now I hav<> a favour to ask of 
you, which perhaps you already anticipate—it is that fbu will lend me the 
grey to which I. am accustomed ;• -tincl as you will be here, (you see I am 
making quite sure that you will not refuse my invitation,) liis companion had 
better come with him. If you agree to this, will you send them off under 
Jacob’s charge without any delay ?—Your sincere and grateful friend, 

“ Guendolen Egerton.” 

“ P.S. I inclose a cheque in advance for your first picture, which is to be a 
moonlight view of the lake from my garden.” 

Guendolen felt mightily satisfied with herself when Nancv had trotted off 
to the post with this letter. She was rather fatigued with the unwonted 
exertion, but was altogether more contented than she had felt since she came 
to Briony Bank. Her day-dream, however, was interrupted by a smothered 
scream from Mrs. Mayfield, who was still studying the paper. 

“ What’s amiss, Susie ?” she demanded. “ I hope your house is not burnt 
down now ?” 

“ Qh no, my dear, I hope not. But he’s broke his neck.” 

“ Broken his neck ? ” said Guendolen. “ Who ? Not Mr. Wilburn ? Not 
—not;-” the name of Grcvillc rose to her lips, but she repressed it. 

“ Heaven forbid! It’s enough for him to be burnt out. No, it’s somebody 
else,” said Mrs. Mayfield, delaying to communicate the intelligence, lest 
Guendolen’s still delicate nerves should receive too violent a shock. “ It’s 
somebody else, my dear; and though you’ll not grieve very much at his death, 
the wretch ! yet I don’t like to tell you too sudden, you know.” 

“ Sir Frederick Elphinstone ! ” shrieked Guendolen. “ Is it he ? Tell me! ” 

“Lawks ! now, dear, don’t you flurry yourself! ” cried the nurse, pouring 
out a glass of water and holding it to the lady’s lips. “Just compose your 
feelings a little, my dear, and then I’ll tell you.” 

“ I am all right now,” said Guendolen. “ It was only the sudden excitement. 
But tell me, Susan, is it Sir Frederick ? ” 

“ Well,' my dear, it is. He broke his neck while hunting. It is a shocking 
thing to hear of anybody that one knows anything about, being sent out of 
the world in that way ; but still, from all you’ve said, I don’t thiuk you had 
any cause to like him over much.” 

“ On the contrary, Susie, I had great cause to dislike him. Arid now little 
Frank will come in for the title and the entailed estates, which his father was 
not able to squander; and, if he has a careful guardian who will nurse them 
well during his long minority, he may be a tolerably rich man when he comes 
of age. No, Susie, I had no cause to like Sir Frederick Elphinstone,' and I 
cannot feel any regret at his death.” I 

Mrs. Mayfield shook hef head with a puzzled air. She-had long suspected 
that Guendolen’s fate was in some way linked with that of the unprincipled 
baronet; but she had kept the matter so secret, firstly, for her own sake, and J 
afterwards for that of ner favourite, Frank, and his poor, silly mother, 
that the old nurse had not even guessed that she had been married to 
him. 

On the second day, when she might expect an answer from Leicester 
Wilburn, Guendolen rose early and walked a little way to meet the postman, 
who delivered to her a letter directed in a hand which she had seen but once 
before, when a little note was delivered to her in Lady Elphinstone’s ball¬ 
room. She opened it hastily. It was short and hurried. 

“ Dearest Lady (it began),—A thousand grateful thanks for all your 
goodness, of a part of which I avail myself at the moment, arid the remainder 
(the invitation to your pfeSehce) I keep as something to hope for in the 
future. The same post that brought your kind and valued letter brought 
another from a friend of my poor mother’s, telling me that the news of the 
fire, thoughtlessly communicated to her, had brought on so violent an attack 
of illness that my immediate presence was required. I shall set off within an 
hour, which must be my excuse for this hurried and incoherent epistlu. 
But before I go I will give Jacob the necessary instructions about the 
horses. 

“ Believe me that I feel as deeply your kindness and friendship as if I had 
the power to express my feelings in words, and think of me as your ever 
grateful servant, Leicester Wilburn. 

“ P.S. If at your convenience you will condescend to favour me with a 
line, telling me of your health, and also if the horses arrive safely, I shall be 
still further your debtor.” 

Guendolen wrote to him the same day a letter full of sympathy and kind¬ 
ness, and expressing the greatest anxiety to hear news of his mother’s health. 

Leicester, it may well be supposed, was not dilatory in reply, and every day 
letters passed between them, Guendolen’s becoming longer and Leicester’s 
more full of gratitude and devotion; but alas! each day giving fainter hopes 
of his beloved mother’s recovery. 

Guendolcn’s anxious sympathy with another’s sorrows made her forget her 
own, and left nature fair play in re-establishing her health; she took more 
exercise, but would not ride, although the horses had arrived safely under 
Jacob’s careful guardianship. Nevertheless she visited them in the stable 
every day, carrying them lumps of sugar, and patting and caressing them 
until they would follow her about like dogs if left at liberty, and even tried 


to get irito the house after her, greatly to the alarm of Nancy, and Jacob 
remarked that she took ju^t as much notice of Sultan, the black horse, as she 
did of Mazeppa, the grey one. 

About a fortnight after Leicester had first announced his mother’s illness, 
Mrs. Mayfield came in w ith a grave face, bearing a letter edged with black. 
Guendolen laid it on the table before her, and looked at it for many minutes, 
not having the heart to open it, then bowing her head Upon the table, she 
burst into tears. 

“Ah! she’s gone, poor soul,” said the nurse, to whom her mistress had 
daily read those portions of Leicester’s letters which related to his mother. 
“ She is gone, but she was a good woman, and prepared to go, and it was the 
Lord’s will, and I hope that her son will feel it so, and know that she’s 
gone to a better world. It must be a comfort to him, poor gentleman, to 
know that he did everything he could to make her nappy while she was 
here.” 

Guendolen opened the letter to put a stop to the good woman’s well- 
meaning but hackneyed topics of consolation. It was very brief, just 
announcing the fact of his mother’s having breathed her last, and saying he 
'had no heart to write more. Guendolen sat down and wrote page after page, 
podring out her whole heart and soul ill affectionate sympathy, which was 
further proved by the frequent tear-drops that dotted the paper. Then 
adding a little postscript at the top of the first page* telling him not to read 
it until he felt inclined, as it was written, not in the vain hope of oonsoling 
him, but rather as a relief to her own feeiirigs, she sent it to the post, 
and felt somewhat calnlcd and comforted by the mental exercise she had 

gone through. . . 

(To be concluded m our next.) 

INCONSTANCY. 

My heart is crush’d and broken, Oft in the stillness of the night 

My peace of mind is gone ; In dreams his form appears, 

I once was gay and happy, And Memory rushes madly back 

But now nin sad aiid lone. To scenes of former years; 

His love I thought was pure and deep— I nightly pray to God for aid 

Alas ! it was not so— To soothe my troubled mind ; 

I listen’d to his flattering words And casting grief and care on Him, 

Breathed to me soft aild low. Am to His will resign’d! 

; _ _ Lizzie. 

A Formal Invitation.—T he too frequent habit of extending mere formal 
invitations is Well rebuked in the following anecdote of M. Yivier, the eminent 
physician, celebrated for his ready wit, his skill on the cornet, and his close 
intimacy with Kossini. He had hardly arrived at Paris oil his return from 
his summer travels when he was invited to dine with Mons. B., a musical 
amateur and rich capitalist. Alter the repast the master and mistress of the 
house said to their agreeable guest,' “ We hope that we shall have you often 
to dine with us—your place will always he ready.”—“Always ? ” said Yivier, 
“ that is, in the fashionable sense of the word.”—“By no means. We are 
not persons of such hollow politeness. You know how much we love artists, 
and you in particular. Our home is yours. Come and dine with us when¬ 
ever you please. JVe should be.glad if it were every day.”—“ In earnest ? ” 
—“Certainly; we should be delighted.”—YAh, well; since you are so 
cordial I will do my best to be agreeable.”—“We shall depend upon 
seeing you.” The next day Yivier presented himself. “ You see,” said 
he, “that I have taken your invitation literally. I have come to dine.”— 
“ Ah, it is Very charming,” replied his hosts, to whom his arrival appeared 
very piquant and quite original. The dinner was very gay, and the artist, on 
taking leave, received many compliments. The next day, as they were about 
to sit down to the table, Yivier again appeared. “ Here I am, exact, punc¬ 
tual, and faithful to my promise. But it is singular,” he continued, fixing a 
penetrating and quizzical look upon the faces of the hosts; “ it is singular— 
you appear surprised—did you not expect me?”—•“Oh, certainly, you give 
us mtich pleasure,” the couple replied with a forced smile. “ So much the 
better.” Yivier sat down, was in his happiest vein, played the agreeable to 
all the family, and seeriied quite unconscious that he had all the burthen of 
the entertainment, and that, except a few monosyllables, the conversation was 
reduced to a mere monologue. On the fourth day, at six o’clock precisely, the 
obstinate guest once more presented himself. This time coldness and restraint 
were plaiuly perceptible, and Vivier spoke of it. The mistress of the house 
replied stiffly, “ It is only because we feared you would not fare well, we have so 

oor a dinner to-day.”—“I thought you expected hie, but it is of no consequence, 

am not difficult to please. I only wish the pleasure of your society.” He seated 
himself with perfect composure, ate heartily, and then, turning to madame* 
with a complimentary air, he remarked, “ What could you mean ? The 
dinner is quite as good as the others. Excellent fare, upon my word. I 
should desire nothing better.” The next day—it was the fifth—Yivier 
arrived as usual. The porter met him at the door—“ Monsieur B. is not at 
home. lie dines down town to-day.”—“Ah! very well! But I forgot my 
great coat yesterday—I must a6k the servant for it; ” and darting across the 
threshold and up the staircase he knocked. The door was opened—the 
unexpected apparition. “ Your porter is a booby,” said \ivier gaily. “Ho 
pretended that you had gone out, hut I knew he was mistaken. But What 
long faces ? Has anything happened ? Any accident, any misfortune ? Tell 
me, that I may offer my sympathies.” All dinner-time the witty artist 
continued and redoubled his entreaties that the supposed misfortune might he 
confided to him. At last, at the dessert, he burst into a fit of laughter and 
said, “ I know what is the matter and what troubles you. It is your invita¬ 
tion, so cordially made and so literally accepted. I thought that I would 
make the trial, suspecting that you would not endure me long. To-day you 
shut the door against me, and to-raorrow, if I should return, you would 
perhaps throw me out of the window. But you will not catch me here X 
wish you a very good evening.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fanny does not think that a man whose face is covered 
with hair can have any brains. Does she imagine they 
sprout out on his face like spring onions? Fanny must 
not be severe, but loarn that in ancient times, and 
formerly in our own land, shaving the beard was a 
badge of slavery and degradation. She must also be 
told that there would have been no hirsute men, had 
not the ladies, a few years ago, so excessively admired 
men “ with such a love of a moustache ! ” The men 
took the hint; and the ladies, in a characteristic spirit 
of contradiction, rushed into crinoline ; and thus the 
account stands. One portion of Fanny’s letter is 
exceedingly amusing. She says no man with a 
moustache or beard ought ever to be seen in a church. 
If her argument were tenable, what a goodly stock of 
parsons would havo to be shorn ! And then the 
bearded ones could retort, and say, ‘ ‘ We can walk into 
a pew with case, while you crinolines are often stuck 
fast in the doorway until we lend you a friendly hand.” 
The rivalry, however, is very superficial, for at all 
places of public amusement any one may see that those 
“bearded like the pard” have the prettiest ladies 
under their protection. And as to the crinoline, the 
less gentlemen say about it the better, for ladies have 
an exclusive privilege in matters of dress. The con¬ 
clusion of our fair friend’s letter is worthy of more 
sorious notice. She alludes to the intolerable “ snob¬ 
bery ” exhibited in places of worship. Her descrip¬ 
tion of some of the genus is piquant. She says they 
generally “have lank hair, are very ugly, have a rickety 
lumping sort of walk, with legs protruding too far 
through their trowsers, and their figures arc cased in 
ludicrously tight coats. They have also a glass 
jammed in between their cheek-bone and eyebrow, 
and their heads are incessantly twisting and turning 
aioout.” This may be funny, and accordingly only 
afford amusement out of doors; but in religious edifices 
it is, to say the least of it, disgraceful and indecent. 

Black-eyed Maude has had her fortune told several 
times, and being puzzled by the predictions of the 
vaticinators, wishes us to give our opinion on it. Well, 
we supposo that some people will be always as simple 
as Maude. Once upon a time, and in order to serve a 
good cause, that of exposing the rogues, we had our 
fortune told. Of course we were to have sweethearts 
by the dozen ; of course too the future was foretold, 
but in very bad grammar, and a worse exhibition of 
ignorance we never saw. We have crossed a gipsy’s 
hand with “ a little sixpence” on Epsom downs, and 
on the Roodee at Chester; on the former the gipsy told 
us that our sister, who was giggling by our side, was 
to be the happy bride of her own brother! and on 
another occasion she informed the venerable father of 
a large family and husband of a bonnie wife that he 
would marry the blushing girl by his side, his own 
daughter, and this simply because he was in mourning! 
Depend upon it, Maude, the awful veil of futurity 
cannot be lifted by charlatans and she-rogues ; from 
Count Cagliostro downwards they are all cheats, and 
the London magistrates have constantly to send old 
women fortune-tellers to prison because they have 
been whispering a brilliant future to the cook or house¬ 
maid, and at the same time stealing the spoons. 

Emmeline. —There is no prettier picture in domestic 
life, after that of a mother caressing' her babe, than 
that of a daughter reading to her aged father. Tho 
old man, while listening to her silvery notes, goes back 
to other times when another onp sat by his side, and 
whispered words he never will hear again; nor does ho 
wish to do so ; for in the soft evening light he sees her 
image reflected in her child, and as one by one gentle 
emotions steal over him, he veils his face in spotless 
cambric, and tho daughter, thinking him asleep, goes 
noiselessly in search of other employment. Thus the 
lather 1ms his soothing evening reflections until he 
really does fall into a placid slumber. A daughter 
cannot be too attentive and loving to a father who has 
lost the best friend of liis earlier years. Virgin inno¬ 
cence watching over tlie cares and little wants of old 
age, is a spectacle fit for the angels. It is one of the 
links between earth and heaven, and takes from the 
face of the necessarily hard and selfish world many of 
its harshest features. We hope you understand us now. 

Miss S., who writes from Hendon, in a great hurry, 
condemns the gentlemen by wholesale, and vows that 
pur columns arc constantly filled with complaints 
of their negligence, and that we have only to visijb 
Hendon to find that they “are perfect bores (or 
Jjoor-s) ” whilst the girls are brave and self-reliant. 
Does not this young girl see that the Hendon 
belles (if all like her) can be neither self-reliant nor 
brave, or they would not be piqued by the neglect of a 
set of boors; they do not write letters to us if a troop 
of donkeys do not bray out their admiration, or a 
number of geese forget to hiss their applause. We are 
afraid Miss S. is in want of a lover ; and although we 
have every regard for the young ladies of England, we 
do not feel called upon to condemn a class which 
might be, after all, a very excellent one. Have the 
“boors” joined the Rifles, or are they absorbed in 
self-contemplation? Miss S. and her compeers must 
redouble their attractions. Amor vincit omnia !— 
“ Love subdues all things”—even “ Hendon boors.” 

Lizzie. —Pure love is a sensation governed by the most 
virtuous emotions. Affection for woman is the first 
duty of man ; then the man should be a gentleman ; 
then the geutlcman should never forget himself. Love 
is that affection which being compounded of desire, 
esteem, and benevolence, becomes the bond of attach-: 
ment and union between individuals of the different 
sexes, and makes them enjoy ip the society of each 
other a species of happiness which they experience 
jjowhero else. j 


Poor Margaret. —We cannot enter into particulars, for 
that would make your case worse. Parents who are 
illiterate themselves generally have a fond pride in the 
attainments of their children. They behold in them 
what they might have possessed had circumstances 
permitted; and their gratification at having done 
their duty is intense and laudable. Others, again, 
upon whom probably the carking cares of life had 
fallen with a heavy hand, are positively jealous of tlioir 
children should they be clever ; and we have observed 
in this kind of families that the lout or the slattern is 
frequently tho favourite. We know that it is very 
wrong, but how can it be remedied ? Rough minds 
have rough prejudices, and they should be handled 
with gentleness. A son or daughter, therefore, so 
situated, should avoid all discussion on subjects their 
parents do not understand, and by mild deferenco to 
their peculiarities endeavour to mitigate the rigour of 
the domestic discipline. 

Ursa Major. —The curvature of the earth, or depression 
of any given point with reference to the horizon of 
another given place as a starting point, increases as 
tho squares of the distances from the starting point. | 
The curvaturo at the end of one mile is 8 inches very \ 
nearly. Then the depression at different distances will 
be as follows:— ] 

In. In. Feet. 

At 1 mile it will be l 2 X S = 8 =s § 

At 2 miles it will be 2 2 x 8 = 82 = 2§ 

At 3 miles it will bo 3 1 x 8 = 72 = 0 
At 4 miles it will bo 4 2 X 8 = 128 = 10§ 

At 5 miles it will be 5 2 X 8 = 2C0 = 1<>§ 

At 6 miles it will be (i 2 X 8 = 288 = 24 
And so on, increasing in proportion to the squares of 
the distances. 

Paul Pry. —The supposed reason of tho great ago 
of the patriarchs is, that in the early days, when 
but a tow families were alive upon the earth, 
length of days was granted to tho inhabitants for the 
sake of the further population of the world, and also 
for carrying on the divine scheme of patriarchal 
government. There is no trace of the garden of Eden : 
evidence of its existence in the shape of universal 
tradition there certainly is. The great deluge must 
have blotted out all its boundaries, if indeed in his 
anger the Creator had not already changed the once 
fruitful garden from a Paradise to a howling wilderness. 
The moral change in man’s heart has been as great. 

AsriRANT.— Persons not entitled to armorial escutcheons 
have no right to crests, which are the knightly orna¬ 
ments of the cap of maintenance, and like the family 
arms, the crest rather belongs to the blood than to the 
namo, as does also the motto. No person is at liberty 
to adopt any coat of arms or crest he may choose, but 
only such as comps to him by inheritance, or by 
authority of the Herald’s College, Any body may 
invent a device for himself; but if ho lisps it in piaffe 
of a crest he will be liable to pay the duty. You should 
apply to Mr. Culleton, Royal Heraldic Studio, 25, 
Cranbourne Street, W.C., who will put you right in 
the matter. 

Xerxes.- —Ask your friends, who pronounco hereditary 
without aspirating the /&, to look at tho following 
paragraph :—“ It is not the ’unting that ’urts a ’orsc, 
its The 'ard ’ighway; it’s the'’anmiering, 'ammering, 
'ammering over a 'ard ’ighway; it ’urts 'is ’ooves. 
When you are not going to ’unt, ’ire a 'ack, and ’ammer 
along with ’im.” Then theso two lines from Mus. 
Crawford’s song of “ Kathleen MayOurncen,” and 
Moore’s “ Woodpecker,” may be added— 

The 'orn of the 'unter it f eard on the ' ill; 

and, 

A 'eart that is ’umble might ’ope for it 'ere. 

After which try this couplet— 

A helephant hastily heats hat his hease, 

Hunder humbrageous humbrella trees. 

For the pronunciation of the letter H, see No. 624. 
We fear you are somewhat credulous, and easily led by 
the opinions of others. 

Ada B.—Anticipation makes fools of us all. When ladies 
are in the case the utmost delicacy should be observed. 
Tho ancient Greeks informod us that the noblest point 
in a man’s character was his religious respect for a 
woman. In England, of all modern countries, woman 
has been the best loved and most respected. How can 
the women of England forget the days of chivalry ? 

Truth. — It is a fact recognised by Herschel, Arago, 
Whewcll, and others, that the stars and the moon 
impart heat to the earth. We stated in No 800, upon 
the authority of Pouillet, that the amount of heat so 
imparted to the earth is nearly equivalent to that 
from the sun. 

Fanny B.—Tlie love of a woman is beyond comparison, 
but the love of a man is like that of angels when they 
come down from heaven and give grace and benefi¬ 
cence to every one. Where there is a knowledge of 
life there is also an acquaintance with the law of love. 

Love in Chains. —Get the introduction over. All things 
must have a beginning, and that is not only the most 
proper, but also the most decorous way. Herr Strauss 
will be the great violinist of the present season. 
The writing is ladylike. 

Kitty S.—Do not let common report prejudice your 1 
mind ; you are young, and have plenty of time before 
you, so neod be in no hurry. When next you meet be 
a little more reserved. 

Lillian Grey. — Ask him to elucidate tho teclmica 1 
terms by reference to the printed music before yqu. 
Be cautious, and take your mother into your counsels, 
being guided by what she says. 

E. H. A.—Use first linseed oil, then French polish. To 
gild wood, apply firsc gold size, then leaf gold. 


W. H. A.—This is the spawning season; but you will 
scarcely rear fish from spawn in so small a vessel, 
as the fish will consume it immediately, so that it 
would be loss of time to try to do so. Your marsh' 
shells and coil-shells •ouid not have been in a healthy 
state ; this is tlicir unhealthy season. Shrimps caught 
in fresh-water ditches, supplied by a tidal stream, will 
live in fresh water. 

Nelly.—D rinking beer undoubtedly induces tho haif to 
grow. The best beer to drink, for persons in good 
health, is mild ale ; that is, good ale, but not too old. 

H. W.—Apply at tho Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 25, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on Monday, Wednesday, 
or Friday, between ten and eleven o’clock. 

X. Y. Z.—He is an outlaw, deprived of all protection of 
tho law, and the law only can dissolve the marriage ; 
until that is done, he cannot marry again. 

Ella W.—To thicken the hair, use only a comb and soft 
brush gently to arrange it, and apply the hair wash 
recommended in No. 881. 

Zulu.—T he groatost ardour is in the pursuit; it is always 
prudent to keep up a maidenly reserve, even after the 
engagement is made. 

Opinda.—I f j r ou do not want him, never mind ; if you 
do, your woman’s wit must help you to make him find 
his tongue. 

Desideratum. —Chambers’s Elements of Euclid ; Sims on 
Mathematical Instruments. Send your address. 

Other Communications Received.— E. M. II. —S. W.— 
C. It.—J.— Penna.— J. W.— Prim a.—Geo. R.—C. P.— 
(Don Key-y6-tcc, but in English Don Quix-otc). — 
Sydney E. M. (pretty Album verses, but not suited 
for publication).— Teresa (use black ink; he is only 
a boy, and such love seldom lasts; swave-e-ter; 
yes).—C. B. J. (all depends upon the settlement and 
the entail).—A Loving One (a traction is an act of 
drawing and attraction, the act of fascinating, which 
is what we implied by “bewitching;” very good).— 
An Anxious Mother (see No. 301).—Charles P. (not 
up to our standard).—L. K. (advertise in somo lite¬ 
rary paper; but there is small chance of obtaining 
such employment).—W. W. S. (address yourself to tho 
Editor of the Leisure Hour. —O. U. T. (eighteen ; see 
Guide to Government Situations). —A. B. (yes ; every 
year).— Sophia G. (we did not publish it; apply to 
your newsman).—B. J. B. (reading, writing, and 
decimals). — Contributor (a sixpenny bill-stamp).— 
W * * * * (consult the classification of trades in tho 
London Directory). — Intended Benedict (at the 
Registrar’s Office, if the lady consents ; see No. 373).— 
Anxious One (apply at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, 
S.W.).—A Would-be Traveller (apply to a ship¬ 
owner; or devote yourself to missionary labours).— 
G. G. (not suitable for our pages; submit it to the 
editor of MacMillan 1 s Magazine , Henrietta Street, 
Cpvent Garden, W.C.).—Z. L. U. (illegal; at any 
fishing-tackle shop),— An Inquirer (great attention 
and finish to the whole, even to the minutest detail)- 
—Lucy L. (yes, as the guest of his parents, or female 
relatives).—S, L. (only assisted passages ; apply to the 
Emigration Commissioners, Park Stroct, Westmin¬ 
ster).— Juven is (only by an introduction; you want 
determination of purpose and decision).— Sylvie L. 
(persevere, there is promise ; do not be too credulous). 
—A Subscriber (use name or initials; he died in 1842, 
and his sen is Lord Canterbury, 4 Bolton Row, Picca¬ 
dilly).—M. A. F. (not in this country ; it is in America), 
—Jas. D. (it is not a novelty, one tutvingbeen exhibited 
some years ago),— Myrtle (no especial place ; fancy 
shops either purchase or sell oq commission).—J, V(. H, 
(apply to the secretary of either of the companies ; he 
fills up the vacancies),— Clara M. (pencil water; to be 
had of any perfumer).—H. K. B. (they may be pur¬ 
chased, ready prepared, of any artists’ colourman).— 
Eloise (abstain from hot liquids).—W. G. T. (thanks; 
we have “ventilated” the subject).— Caroline h! 
(irritating to tho stomach, like nutshells).—T. A. S. 
(see No. 249).— Stipendiary (see Nos. 184, 737, 784, and 
814).— Jessie (see Nos. 689 and 690).— Siiaver (see Nos. 
522 and 7SS).— Robert le D. (see No. 52(5).— Vyra (see 
No. 787). — Hattie (dark brown).— J. Ward (see 
No. 89).— E. C. (no). 


| MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

| ^ ^ One Penny each , or both post f ree , ‘id. 

The Boy’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD contains out-door Games 
and in-door Amusements for the year round, 
Thirty-six Games of Agility; Eighteen Games with 
Balls, besides Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet; Ten 
Gam os with Marbles, and Three with Tops; Fifteen 
Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, aud Sailing; Swimming, Sliding, 
Skating, and Games on the Ice; Angling, Gardening, 
and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of in-door Games, Con¬ 
juring Tricks, Chemical Wonders; Carpentering and 
Fireworks. 4 * 

The Girl’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD contains recreations and 
pastimes for Summer Days and Winter Evenings. 

Thirty-four Games of Activity, including Archery, 
Calisthenics, and Croquet; Thirteen Games with Balls 
and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, Coronclla, La 
Grace, and Bo\yls ; Directions for Boating, Skating, and 
Gardening; Water-viyaries, Pets, Poultry, pqd Silk T 
worms; and all kinds of In-door Games, Forfeits and 
Conversation Games, Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, Ac., Ao. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W. Q. 
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TJX WHITTEN LAWS. 

If plenitude of laws be a proof of the perfection of human wisdom, to what 
an astounding pitch of sagacity must this favoured nation have attained! 
Acts of Parliament, obsolete and still in force—statutes repealed, re-enacted 
with amendments, re-repealed and re-enacted over again—block up our legal 
books, and bristle With terrors to the eye of one unaccustomed to forensic 
subtleties. Few even of those who devote their keenest faculties to the task, 
'bringing to bear upon its accomplishment minds trained by long study of 
classical and academic lore, ever succeed in arriving at a thorough mastery 
over more than a single branch of the quirks and quiddities which blossom 
richly on tho tree of law. And yet the unhappy public is by legal fiction 
presumed to be acquainted with every enactment in the statute book! The 
plea of ignorance will not hold good in law. It is poor consolation to an 
unwitting transgressor to be gravely informed that his case comes under 
3 & 4 Gugl. iv., c. 99, s. 100—or some similarly terrifying edict, of which he 
has never previously heard—and that he is therefore fined forty shillings; the 
latter fact being the only portion of the transaction which he, but too pain¬ 
fully, realty does comprehend. So crying is the evil that when a Napoleon 
codifies the laws of his adopted country, and exhibits them in a moderate- 
sized volume, one almost feels reconciled to despotism. 

Written statutes have we then enough and to spare; but it is not to these 
which we would direct attention. Other influences, not less powerful in their 
operation, sway that wonderful medley which we call society, and are none 
the less important because they do not emanate from the collective wisdom 
of the 654 gentlemen who gather periodically beneath the shadow of the 
Victoria Tower. Taught in our schools by precept, in our homes by example, 
the unwritten laws which bind mankind together arc apt to escape observation, 
from the very fact that they are as indispensable to the conduct of the com¬ 
monest affairs of life, as are the garments which we wear to our bodily 
comfort. Sever a link of the chain, however, and the good ship Social Welfare 
staggers and reels in her onward course, as the bark whose compass and rudder 
have been swept away by the fury of an unforeseen tornado ; universal con¬ 
fusion prevails among the passengers and crew; and nothing but a speedy 
restoration of the broken shackles can send the vessel forward again upon her 
prosperous career. 

Foremost upon the roll stands mutual forbearance. It is difficult to realise 
the state of disorganisation into which the commonwealth would be thrown, 
if a spirit of give and take were not the prevalent rule. A faint illustration 
of it is afforded by an example many have doubtless encountered in their way 
through life, of a vexatiously irritable and captious person, a friend, or a near 
relative. What a thorn is such an individual in the side of ordinary inter¬ 
course! Walking the world like a porcupine, with quills constantly erect, 
and always upon the watch for occasion to take offence, hard indeed is the 
task to avoid injuring the supernaturally active susceptibilities of so unhappy 
a temper, and to escape unwarily treading upon such tender moral corns. It 
is easy to say that persons of this description are a perpetual torment to 
themselves; but we may be permitted to doubt the truth of the assertion. 
Self-love, inordinate opinion of their own importance, usually lies at the root 
of the sentiment; and this very self-love is meeting with perpetual gratification 
at the expense of the feelings of others less devoured by egotism. “ A fine, 
furious temper in a family,” says Thackeray, “is an invaluable property to its 
possessor.” It is very certain that all fear to unchain the demon, and often 
yield unwilling assent to its demands, rather than arouse its ferocious instincts 
by opposition. In cases like this the timid and the modest go to the wall; 
they cede the point in dispute rather than provoke a contest; but they do not, 
on that account, like their conqueror the better. There is something unmanly 
—un-English, let us say—when the advantage is all on one side. Our national 
predilection is for a fair field and no favour, the weapons equal, and the com¬ 
batants fairly matched in point of skill; still there are bounds which must 
not be overstepped; there are points which even the most wavering ought 
not to yield. Where a slight concession will secure household peace, it is 
wise not to stand too much upon one’s dignity ; but the sense of right, or the 
dictates of conscience, should never be surrendered even to the most daring 
assailant; duty, then, commands us to turn and bid defiance to the wrong-doer. 
Bullies are always cowards; and we shall soon see the overbearing temper 
quelled, the hardened asserter of wrong slink cowering from the indignant 
lightning of the eye of Right, and shall wonder at the want of moral courage 
which has retained us for a lengthened period in bondage to so contemptible 
a foe. 

Civility and courtesy to all occupy a prominent position upon our unwritten 
code. W hat can be more grating to the feelings, what sooner send the blood 
vehemently tingling to the fingers’ ends than to witness, or experience in one’s 
own proper person, discourteous treatment or uncivil language! Like the 
Quaker, the old Adam within us has an ardent desire to level with the ground 
the boor who has inflicted the insult. Yet, after all, calmly considered, such a 
retaliation, though richly merited, would scarcely mend the matter. “ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath ; ” and a well-timed expostulation may have the 
much better effect of rendering the offender heartily ashamed of his mis¬ 
conduct without arousing the darker passions of his nature. Perhaps the 
more charitable view to take is to suppose that the poor fellow’s digestion 
was out of order. Stomachs are capricious entities, and have their vagaries 
like the best of us. 

Some men there are though, who affect to despise civility and forms, and 
pride themselves upon their frankness and candour. “ I’m all straight and 
above-board,” says one. “ I don’t flatter anybody; just tell’em fairly my 
opinion, and if they don’t like the truth, I can’t help it.” “ To err is 
human,” however, says Pope; and it is by no means an impossibility that our 


candid friend may happen himself to be mistaken. How then ? Ah! that is 
a view of the subject he hasn’t taken ; of course he is right. But still, suppose 
by some extraordinary chance he happened to bo wrong ? Why, then ; yes, 
of course—well, in that case, he can’t help it either. And candour here has 
decidedly the worst of the argument. It by no means follows, however, 
aradoxical as it may appear, that so-called candour is invariably candid, 
lalice sometimes couches beneath the mask of frankness, and in that disguise 
spits forth its venom upon the object of its dislike. A. really frank and 
candid mind will prefer fairly declining to offer an opinion to giving one, 
which it knows must wound the feelings of the recipient. 

In trade again—in business intercourse, indeed, of every kind—confidence and 
trust in the rectitude of those with whom we have dealings are unavoidable 
necessities, and also, to some extent, come within the category of unwritten 
laws. Yisit the great marts in any considerable city, the places where Com¬ 
merce sits enthroned and holds her levees open to the world, and see what 
vast operations, what gigantic undertakings, are based upon no more sub¬ 
stantial foundation than the value of a name—solely upon personal credit. 
An oblong piece of paper, intrinsically not worth a farthing, represents the 
value of thousands of pounds by the mere subscription of the name of some 
person known as the possessor of wealth. Why ? Because the receiver 
of the cheque has confidence that he shall obtain the sum stated upon 
its surface; that is to say, lie trusts in the fair dealing of the individual 
by whom it has been signed, that he shall not be defrauded of his right. In 
like manner, employers to a large extent of others* labour are compelled to 
place extreme reliance upon those in their service. As far as they can, they 
protect themselves against the likelihood of deception by requiring testi¬ 
monials as to character and conduct from those seeking to enter their employ. 
But here again we encounter a further exemplification of the extent to which 
the practice of mutual confidence prevails. Who shall vouch for the good 
faith of the very persons who give the testimonials ? It is true that, acting 
upon the hint, documents of this description are sometimes forged; but, 
considered broadly, how rare are the cases in which such forgery occurs ? 
There is the fear of detection, the apprehension of coming within the reach 
of a stringent written law, which renders such a proceeding a criminal offence, 
and punishable with a heavy penalty. Mutual confidence, we take it, must 
inevitably stand high upon the unwritten code. 

An apparently trifling, though in reality by no means unimportant illus¬ 
tration of our subject, is afforded by the law of the road and of the pathway. 
Foreigners and country cousins visiting the metropolis for the first time are 
asrtonished at the ease and absence of confusion with which traffic upon so 
enormous a scale is carried on. While practised Londoners thread the mazes 
of the crowd with facility, and seldom run against each other, friend Hodge 
and the stranger, wrapt in amazement at the busy throng, bewildered by the 
rattle of the vehicles, entranced in admiration of the glittering contents of the 
shops, bump clumsily up against every passer-by, are naturally bumped in 
return, and even sometimes signalise themselves by driving stick, elbow, or 
umbrella, through a window. Their misfortunes are simply due to their 
ignorance of the custom, which ordains that every foot-passenger should keep 
to the right, and every vehicle to the left, in passing another. This is tho 
whole secret, and, like Columbus’s egg, appears ridiculously simple when found 
out. The only exceptions are when meeting afoot ladies, children, or aged and 
decrepit persons, whom it is only kind to put to as little inconvenience as may 
be, and to whom, therefore, whenever possible, the wall should be yielded. 

The law of courtship again, which may be said to be in some shape or 
another universally prevalent, though framed by no bigwigs, constitutes a 
most important division of unwritten social science. From the time when 
Adam wdiispered “soft nothings” in the ears of Eve, down to the present 
ractical age of settlements and pin-money, a period set apart for the 
etter acquaintance of persons about to unite their fates for life, has 
always been considered necessary by civilised nations. In France, 
Spain, and Italy, unmarried women of the middle and higher classes are 
guarded with the most jealous distrust. They are commonly educated in 
convents; marriages are negotiated between the heads of the respective 
families with as much formality as treaties ; eligibility in point of family or 
fortune is the prevailing motive, and inclinations enter very little into con¬ 
sideration. This is the old Oriental principle, founded upon the notion that 
man is a superior being, and that woman has no soul; slightly adapted to 
modern usages, but still thoroughly in accordance with the traditions of the 
respective nations and of their religious creeds. In happier England, free 
America, and social Germany, precisely the opposite principle prevails. 
Greater liberty accompanies higher civilisation. The fair sex here are treated 
with the respect and confidence which we consider their due, and nobly do 
they repay us in the superior domestic happiness they cause us to enjoy. We 
do not mean to infer that marriages in the last-named countries are never 
contracted solely for money; unhappily the contrary is but too frequently 
the ease. What “he” has, or how much “she” possesses, constitutes 
still far too largely the chief consideration. But woman is with us at 
any rate free to exercise her choice; it she will marry chiefly for wealth or for 
position, she does it with her eyes open and of her own accord. She is not 
shown some one distasteful to her upon the one hand, and lifelong seclusion 
from the world upon the other, and told that her choice lies between the two. 
If propriety has established that the first advances must proceed from man, 
woman is also free to say “ No! ’ when her hand is solicited by one upon 
whom she cannot bestow her heart. 

Lastly, we have to consider a very extensive branch of unwritten law, and 
one which we accordingly approach with somewhat of the fear and trembling 
its importance deserves. This is the code of refinement, of manners—in a 
word, of etiquette. Upon its due observance depends the verdict of society 
upon the neophyte. Like the law of Draco, its slightest infringement is 
punished with social death. Undoubtedly there are upstarts and pre¬ 
tenders always ready to assume more than is their due, to “ give them¬ 
selves airs,” to lay claim to being fashioned of superior material to 
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the class from which they may have fortuitously sprung; and when the 
Pagon of etiquette deals out to such gentry a sledgehammer blow, 
we confess to an uncharitable inward feeling of delight. But there 
are cases to which the treatment is not applicable. Dagon is but a sorry 1 
divinity after all, if he possess not the faculty of discrimination; and we fear 
there really are—heretical as it may sound—among common people guiltless 
of etiquette, virtues and qualities to which even that superior essence must 
give place. We have an idea that the greatness of our country is based 
upon the industry and contented happiness of the labouring classes j that 
her glory is sustained all over the world by the bravery and devotion of 
the soldiers and sailors which those labouring .classes supply; yet we cannot 
help apprehending, somehow, that these good fellows^ are sadly destitute 
of eyen the elements of etiquette—nay, that they look upon it as a species 
of strait-waistcoat, which they arc very unwilling to wear even for a brief 
period, and upon state occasions. Similarly, wo are puzzled to recollect 
an instance iii the history of mankind in which etiquette has been of any 
particular service, or has conferred any especial benefit; whereas we 
can call to mind several instances in which an overstrained notion of ifs 
importance has occasioned considerable injury. Take for example the well- 
known instance of the Spanish grandee, who rescued his queen from a fright¬ 
ful death by detaching her foot from the stirrup of a runaway horse, and who 
was banished his country for having dared to touch her majesty’s sacred 
person. 

For a certain limited class then who have nothing better to do, and who 
are sadly put to it how to employ their time, it may be well as an amusement 
to establish a code of ceremonies, and rigidly to observe them among 
themselves. But for these people upon that account to set up for judges of 
good manners, to taboo as vulgar every one who does not come up to their 
imaginary standard of excellence—and therefore, as frequently happens, to 
close the hand and harden the heart against the cry of necessity—savours, in 
our opinion, equally of arrogance and want of charity, A smirk or a grin, a 
bow or a curtsey, by no means comprises the whole theory and practice of 
truly good manners. These, bringing to bear upon the occurrences of ordinary 
life the best and kindliest impulses of our nature, haye for their basis at once 
a higher, a better, and a holier precept; that which ordains, “Do ye unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you.” 


LOOK ALWAYS ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 

Look always on the sunny side— 

’Twill make us happier far ; 

Why should wo try to find the cloud, 

When brightly shines the star ? 

Some people only see the world 
As through a smoky glass; 

They go half way to meet the woe, 

But let the sunshine pass. 

Some there are—and oh, how eager 1— 

Errors in their friends to find, 


Heedless, thoughtless of the sting, 
Unkind words may leave behind. 
Better gently to them speak; 

Erring mortals all are we; 

Let us then forget their failings, 
Only all their virtues see. 

Then always turn the sunny side 
Of another to your view, 

And you will find that all the world 
Then will wear a brighter hue. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Sorrow comes soon enough without despondency; it does a man no good 
to carry a lightning rod to attract trouble. 

Ridicule has shafts, and impertinence arrows, which, though againBt innocence 
they may he levelled in vain, have always the power of wounding tranquillity. 

True Simplicity. —The poet Rogers’s stories of children, of which he 
told many, were very pretty. The prettiest was of Dr. Doddridge’s daughter, 
who died very young, and who was a great favourite of every one who knew 
her. Some one said to her, “Why does everybody love you so much?” 
She answered, “ I think it is because I love everybody so much.’ ? — Leslies 
Autobiography . 

The Children’s Day.— We are glad to see Saturday for the sake of the 
children. “ Half-holiday on Saturday ” is their first waking thought on that 
blessed day of reprieve. It does us good to hear their merry shouts in the 
streets, to watch their gymnastics on fences, to see their indefatigable zeal in 
disentangling kite-tails from trees and awnings. Pinafores, jackets, and trqusers 
of course must suffer; but as just so much money must be spent on every child, 
it is only a question of choice between dry goods or drugs, shoe-leather or 
pills. Let mammas take breath and comfort in this reflection. “Halfr 
holiday on Saturday ! ” If Saturday only came every other day now, or if 
children only studied three hours a day, which would be better still, how glad 
we should be! Let those mothers who object to this innovation seriously ask 
themselves, whether it is not because they don’t know what to do with their 
children when out of school, that they assent so quietly to their daily suicidal 
imprisonment. If they would reflect that the time they gain in this way by 
their absence must inevitably be made up by their sick-beds, they would be 
convinced how poor is such short-sighted policy. Teachers of course can do 
nothing while parents feel in this way. The reform must begin at the fireside. 
u Half holiday on Saturday ! ” Why not “ No school on Saturday ? ” If 
the poor things could be “ turned out to grass” in the country till Monday, 
it would be better still; their lease of life would be lengthened years by the 
process; there’s no doubt of that. If there is any thing that gives us un¬ 
mitigated pleasure, it is a troop of children, tossing their hats iu the air for 
joy at being let out of school. Who blames them for trying lungs and legs 
to their utmost capabilities of screech and stride ? Not that we lack sympathy 
for the weary teacher, compelled to the impossible task of regulating so much 
vitality so many consecutive hours, without irreparable injury to it or herself. 
When parents wake up to their duty on this subject, we shall begin to hope ; 
till then, let no one blame the teachers for the sad results of our present 
system. Fanny Fern. 


SCIENTIFIC^AND* USEFUL. 

In marshy districts consumption is very rare, and it has been noticed that 
when ague disappears, consumption becomes prevalent. 

Danger of Fly-papers. —Mr. Draper has found an average of 2*55 
grains of arsenic, quite enough to destroy life, in each of the papier mouricr 
fly-papers. Hence they might lead to accidental poisoning of children, or 
serve the purpose of criminals.— Lancet. 

To Remove Ink. from Paper, &c.—The process of thoroughly extracting 
all traces of writing-ink, whether accidentally spilt or written in error, is to 
alternately wash the paper with a camel-hair brush dipped in a solution of 
cyanurct of potassium ana oxalic acid; then when the ink has disappeared, to 
wash the paper with pure water. By this process cheques have been altered 
when written on “ patent cheque paper,” upon which it was supposed by a 
recent inventor to be impossible to renmve writing. 

Iron Ladders for Fire Escapes.— The dreadful loss of life attending 
fires in tenemented houses iu many cities has directed the attention of practical 
meu to the use of iron ladders as g means of escape. They may be constructed 
iu such a way that they could he folded up and form a projecting sill for the 
windows, on which the tenants cpuld place their house plants. To obviate the 
danger of a clandestine visit from above, a pair of hinged braces might be 
attached, that would answer the double purpose of support when folded, and 
hearing the ladder off from the front when let down. By this means, if the 
lower stories were on fire, and flames issuing from the windows, the ladder 
could be descended with more safety than if it rested against the building. 

Important to Well-sinkers and Others. —It is well known, remarks 
a contemporary, “ that carbonic acid often accumulates in large quantities at 
the bottom of wells, and that its presence may be ascertained by letting down 
a lighted candle, which will go out as soon as the flame comes into contact 
with the gas. Many men have lost their lives from descending into wells in 
this state. M. Sylvestre has discovered an easy way of absorbing this fatal 
gas. He pours lime-water (water in which lime has been slaked) gradually 
into the well, allowing it to trickle down the sides; and then throws down 
some five or six pounds of quicklime in lumps. By the next day the carbonic 
acid gas is all absorbed, and the well is safe.” Who M. Sylvestre may be, 
we know not, but it is many years since this mode of absorbing the carbonic 
acid of wells was pointed out in our columns. We only mention what is now 
said about it, because we still occasionally see recorded cases in which persons 
lose their lives from not adopting some such precautionary measure.— 
Builder. 

Tobacco an Antidote to Arsenic. —A young lady in New Hampshire 
fell into the mistake of eating a portion of arsenic, which had been prepared 
for the destruction of rats. Painful symptoms soon led to the discovery. An 
elderly lady then present advised that she should be made to vomit as speedily 
as possible, and as the unfortunate victim had always exhibited a loathing for 
tobacco in any shape, that was suggested as a ready means of obtaining the 
desired end. A pipe was used, but this produced no nausea. A large portion 
of strong tobacco was then chewed, and the juice swallowed; but even this 
produced no sensation of disgust. A strong decoction was then made with 
hot water; of this she drank half a pint without producing nausea or giddiness 
or any emetic or cathartic action. The pains gradually subsided, and sho 
began to feel well. On the arrival of physicians an emetic was administered. 
The patient recovered, and no ill consequences were experienced. Another 
case occurred a few years subsequently at the same place, when tobacco was 
administered, and no other remedy. In this instance there was complete and 
perfect recovery. From this it may he reasonably concluded, that tobacco is 
an antidote of very safe apd ready application in cases of poisoning by 
arsenic.”— Cooke's Seven Sisters of Sleep. 


DIAPHANIE ; OR, THE AR T OF IM ITATING! STAINED GLASS. 

Our readers will remember the popularity of Potichomanie, which we 
described in Nos. 612, 618, 620, and 626, Potichomanie is now adopted for 
decorating many articles not thought of on its first introduction. The 
potichomanie process is adapted for ornamenting opaque glass only, such as 
vases, epergnes, spillholders, &c., and thus differs from Diaphanie, which is for 
transparent glass, such as windows, lampshades, conservatories, screens, &c. 

Diaphanie has now made sufficient progress to induce several retail houses 
at the west of London to sell all the materials requisite for the process. These 
consist of the printed designs, the brushes, the transparent varnishes, and the 
colours. Almost any picture, printed either in colours or plain, will become 
transparent if brushed over with a bright clear varnish, such as Sandracli 
varnish (gum sandrach in spirit), or Canada balsam in turpentine. 

The method of proceeding is as follows: Suppose it is intended to ornament 
a staircase window : first obtain squares of glass of the proper size to fit the 
sash, then lay down one of the squares on a fiat board, having a groove so as 
to prevent its moving during the operation, the commencement of whieh is to 
polish it quite clean and bright; this being done, coat it over with a thin film 
of transparent varnish, and then allow it to partially dry. While this is doing, 
arrange the design of odoured papers, or employ an engraving, lithograph, or 
photograph on paper. 

In making a design of coloured papers attention must be paid to tho 
harmonious distribution of tho colours; thus, the complimentary colour of 
purple is yellow, that of blue is orange, the best contrast to red is green; with 
a red ground, blue and yellow borders are required; with a blue ground, yellow 
and red edges are most suitable. Green, orange, and purple may be used 
more freely than red. Red and yellow are best suited for windows of a 
northern aspect; while blue, purple, and green are most appropriate whero 
there is an excess of light. Besides plain coloured gruunds Diaphanie is 
capable of imitating works of art, such as historical subjects, both sacred and 
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profane; portraits and animals; landscapes and flowers; armorial and 
medieval devices, &c. 

Presuming now that the varnish with which the glass has been coated is 
sufficiently dry to act as a cement for the paper, engraving, or»photograph, 
brush over the face of the design a coat of the transparent varnish, and then 
proceed to lay it down on the glass in such a manner as not to require 
shifting. If only slightly out of place it can be rectified., but if very crooked 
the design must ue lifted, and again laid down more carefully. If there are 
any air-bubbles under the pattern they can be removed by scraping a stiff 
card over the picture, drawing the air from the centre to the side. The design 
can also be flattened down on the glass by placing a sheet of paper upon it, 
and rubbing it with a soft duster. 

The patterns are now left to dry for twenty-four hours, and if then they 
adhere perfectly to the glass, they must be brushed over with a coat of 
transparent liquid, and again left to dry, and finally varnished, when the 
diaphanied squares of glass may be s$id to be complete, and have then only 
to be placed into their position to show their exquisite effect, and being 
already cut of the size to correspond with the panes of glass in the window, 
they are easily held in the sash by a few small pins, or brass brads; the 
picture side of the glass is to be placed next to the window-pane, so that the 
unprepared side can be cleaned as other windows are. 

In large towns there are always back windows, with anything but a “ bright 
prospect.” Now, ladies with taste can make these u look-outs” objects of 
admiration and elegance. 

Diaphanie has the merit of combining moderate eost with durability and 
beauty; and there are few people who do not love the labour of their own 
hands, or of those who are bound to them by ties of love and affection. When 
the worker shall have passed away, these memorials of her taste and industry 
will still remain; and when the first grief of the mourner has become but a 
pleasurable recollection of the past, they will be treasured as household gods. 
An old map, worked in silk, hangs in our library; it is a sampler of—never 
mind of whom—of somebody, when she was a little girl at school. I would 
not change it for a work of Raphael's or Hogarth’s. Future generations will 
say the same of those who now work at Diaphanie! G. W. S. P. 


st atisti cs. 

Great Britain has at present no fewer than fifty colonies in different parts 
of the world. 

The total number of men who entered the Royal Navy between the 1st of 
January apd the 31st of December, 1859, \vas 16,4.93. The number who 
deserted in the same period was 2,338, qf whom 712 bad receded bounty 
amounting to £4,571. 

Goal for the Navy. —In the year 1869, 249,627 tons of coal were 
purchased by the Government for the use of her Majesty’s »ayy, without 
reckoning casual purchases mad# by captains of ships where there are no 
naval depots of coal; 188,607 tons were Welsh coal, and 61,020 tons north- 
country coal. There is commonly three times as much Welsh coal taken for 
the navy as north-country coal. 

Effects of the Commercial Treaty. —The working of the commercial 
treaty with France has been already anticipated, at least on that side of the 
Channel; in proof of which it is only necessary to place on record that 
during the first four months of last year France supplied England with only 
45,000 gallons of Cognac, while this year, so far, 292,000 gallons of that 
liquid have already gone across. In the article of wine the 1,970,000 gallons 
of 1859 have trebled into 3,309,000 gallons for I860; shawls and merinos 
ad 'valorem £39,000 last spring, have swelled this season into £110,000. 
From these three specimens the general course of trade may be estimated. 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education. — During the 
year 1859, as compared with 1858, the number of schools, or of departments 
of schools under separate teachers, which were actually inspected, was 
increased by 171, and the number of children by 58,387 ; the number of pupil 
teachers by 1,200; of certified teachers by 990; of students in training to 
become schoolmasters and schoolmistresses by 85; capitation grants were paid 
on 52,199 more children; 247 new school-houses were built, comprising 
(beside class rooms) 393 principal school-rooms and 178 dwellings for 
teachers; 230 other schools were enlarged, improved, or furnished afresh; 
accommodation was created for 58,070 children, exclusive of the schools 
improved or newly furnished, but not enlarged. During 1859 fifty-seven 
inspectors, including twenty-two assistant-inspectors, were employed in 
visiting schools and in holding examinations. They visited 9,555 daily schools 
or departments of such schools under separate teachers. They found present 
in them 880,131 children ; 6,222 certificated teachers, and 14,176 apprentices. 
Of the schools or departments 2,105 were for boys only; 2,134 for girls only; 
in 4,978 boys and girls were instructed together; 1,338 were confined to 
infants (children under seven years of age). Of the children, 487,3Q4 were 
males, and 392,827 were females. The inspectors also visited 38 separate 
training colleges, occupied by 2,794 students in preparation for the office of 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. In December last these students and 2,768 
other candidates were simultaneously examined for the end of the first, second, 
or third years of their training, or for admission, or for certificates as acting 
teachers. The inspectors also visited 469 schools for pauper children, contain¬ 
ing 34,911 inmates; and 102 reformatory, ragged, or industrial schools, 
containing 7,305 inmates. The expenditure on education grants in Scotland 
for the year 1859 has been as follows:—Established Church schools, 
£44,185. 19s. 8£d., being an increase on 1858 of £417; Free Church schools, 
£36,314. Ts. 4d., being an increase of £6,793 as compared with 1858; 
Episcopal Church schools, £4,822 13s. 10£d., being an increase of £150 ; and 
the Roman Catholic Poor School Committee, £2,152. 19s., being a decrease 
of £866. 


VARI ETI ES. 

An elegant drinking-fpuntain has been erected in the Strand opposite 
Somerset House. 

At the recent meeting of the Guarantee Committee of the Society of Arts, 
held at the Society’s house, it was announced that the sums already subscribed 
for the Exhibition of 1862 amount to £302,000. 

The Manchester Unity of Odd-Fellows has set itself decidedly against 
strikes. At the annual meeting at Shrewsbury, recently, the 233rd general 
law was amended by common consent. It now reads :—“ That no member 
shall be allowed a card who has lost his employmeRt through engaging in a 
striko or turn-out for wages.” 

The Emperor of the French has appointed Dr. Kraetzer Rassaerts permanent 
special French Consul at Manchester, being the first appointment of the kind 
in that city. It has been made in consequence of the emperor’s desire to 
oarry out the new treaty in concert with the merchants there. The consul is 
the author of several works on French commercial subjects. 

Forged Notes.—Di No. 895 we cautioned the public against a largo 
number of forged Bank of England Notes now in circulation, bearing date the 
15th of February, 1860. They are numbered thus: 38,709. We havo 

also ascertained that many £5 forged notes, numbered^ 97,105, and dated 
21st of March, 1860, have been extensively circulated. It is not unlikely 
that other numbers (forged) will be in circulation, in addition to those above 
mentioned. Caution is therefore requisite. 

The Total Eclipse of July 18.—The breadth of the totality of the 
coming eclipse will be very considerably larger than in the eclipse of Mapcli 
1858. On the 18th of July it will be ten times greater than in that of the 
eclipse of 1858. In England the eclipse, although a large one, will only be 
partial. It will jn Loudon begiu at 1.38 p.m., and end at 3.53 p.m., the 
greatest darkness being at 2.48 p.m. In Edinburgh it commences at 1.16 p.m., 
and ends at 3.30 r.M., the greatest darkness occurring at 2.25 p.m. ; and in 
DphUn it commences at 1.2 p.m., and ends at 3.21 r.m., the greatest darkness 
being at 2.14 p.m. 

Discovery of Assyrian Antiquities in Armenia. —The discovery of 
“a perfect mine of antique art treasures,” in some mounds outside the old 
Armeno-Assyrian city of Van, is spoken of by a correspondent of the Levant 
llerald. A couple of peasants were engaged in digging out some loose stones 
from the mounds in question, when they came upon, first one, and then a 
second bronze plate, thickly embossed with cuneiform inscriptions, interspersed 
with rude angular figures of men and animals. The pasha then despatched a 
party of explorers to the mounds, and the result of a tew days’ search >vas the 
discovery of a splendid bronze human-headed bull, about three-quarters life- 
size, a large winged eagle, and two elaborately carved serpents, all of seem¬ 
ingly the purest bronze. The exploration has not been carried further, and 
the pasha has handed over all to the Karabash of the Armenians, who is 
about to melt them down for the sake of the copper! 

Feminine Curiosity not to be Bafflrd. —Ladies were debarred (says 
the Boston Post) from visiting the Japanese corvette while it lay in San 
Francisco. But two French ladies were determined to see the decks of the 
foreign ship; the feminine lexicon, like that of youth, contains no such 
word as faii.’ , Accordingly, by the connivance of their husbands, they donned 
the distinguishing articles of the masculine uniform, and clambered up the 
ship’s sides. As Frenchmen they were received with remarkable politeness, 
and carried on a lively conversation with the admiral—the only drawback 
being that neither could understand the other’s language. But when they 
prepared for departure, and extended their hands to the admiral in leave- 
taking, that distinguished Japanese perceived a rat, and, summoning an 
attendant, presented tjie pseudo-gentlemen with a yariety of magnificent 
hair-pins, bracelets, and furs, remarking that though a Japanese he was still 
a man, afld could detect the pressure of a lady’s hand. The twfair visitors 
blushed, and acknowledged the trousers. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 893. 

Enigma : Life. ' Charade : Hunt-ing-don. Rebu.<? : Pinch ; inch ; chin. 
The following answer all: Vinceft.—Charlton.—Brady.—Cowen.— Davis.— Oliver. 

- Enigma and Charade: Edmund.—G. F. 0. — Charlotte.—Win ton.—Burrows.— 

J. C. B. — Be Vere. —— Charade o,n<l Rebus: Harbledown.—Sadler.—T. M. H. — 

Shenstone. — Cole. — Monsoon. — Ball.- Enigma : Williams. — Pprteus. —Violet.— 

M. G. C.—Dunn.—— Charade : D. S. D.—Toinlisen.—Bom.—Amer.—Dora.—Kenard. 
—Crayford'—Seddon.—Grocers.—Lemuel.—Mills.—Tootell.—W. J. R.—Errington.— 
J. L. J.— M'Lellan. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1 . First Horse £24 ; Second Horse, £20 ; Third Horse, £8 ; and the Fourth Horse, £28. 

„ S552878S40 

2. He will incur the Debt in 76 years 8 .- 7 ^, 7 - ;",;, months. 


g; but sin. B = sin. 1 , hence f=\g 


104536560528 
6 sin. A —3 sin. B 

The accelerating force, f= -^- 

then the velocity generated in sic minutes is v=ft"*sigx36Q = 90xg. Now, the moment 
after the three balls fall off, the force then acting upon the system will continue to diminish 
the acquired velocity, till .the two balls cease tq desemd. The retarding force / a =» 
3 sm. A - 2 sin. B ^ p — 2.^ 450 v _ 7 5 ^ t j ie required. 

3 + 2 J 2 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Edmund.—Anchora. 

With and 2 nd.—D. D.— Aquatic.—Vincett.— Steele.— Hinde.—Wardle.— 

j h. j),- With lsf and 3rd.—Sadler. 

’ With l&T.—Amer. Burn.—C. W.—Leddon.—Harbledown. —Tomlison.—Mordey.— 
Smith.—E. V.—Charlton.—Tootell.—Mills.—Lemuel.—M'Lellan. 

With 2 nd.—Gray.—Bridgman.—Edward F. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

“ I blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the old tnaid. 

Why is the letter S like a sewing-machine ?—Because it makes needles 
needless! . 

Anagram for Messina, significant of the present condition of affairs: “ In 
a mess.” 

Jet black eyes are an attraction; jet black hair* ditto ; but jet black finger- 
hails should be strenuously avoided. 

A total abstainer may be said to be at ail times ^//-supplied; while the 
toper, on the contrary, “ lets well alone.” 

“Well, Susan, what do you think of married ladies being happy?”— 
“Why, I think there arc more ain’t that is, than is that ain’t.” 

At a late militia muster in Kentucky a big keg was used as a drum. If 
there was anything in the keg we guess the men rallied at the tap. 

“I have gone into the silk business,” said a man to his neighbour. “So I 
supposed,” returned the other, “ for I saw you reeling all day yesterday.” 

Reading a sporting paper, a iad found the letters P.R. (Prize Ring), and 
asked his father what they meant. The old gentleman replied, “ Pugnacious 
Ruffianism.” 

A soldier on sentry was noticed by his officer as having a black eye, and 
was reproved for fighting. “ Please, sir,” replied the soldier, “ wasn’t it for 
that purpose you engaged me 

“ I am glad you are going to stay here to tea this afternoon,” said a little 
boy to a lady visitor of his maternal parent. “ Why so, my boy ? ”— 
“’Cause we always get crumpets, when there’s company to tea.” 

An Irish emigrant hearing the sun-set gun at Portsmouth, asked a sailor, 
“What’s that?” — “Why, that’s sunset,” was the reply. — “Sunset!” 
exclaimed Pat; “ and does the sun go down in this country with such a bang 
as that?” 

Some years since a letter directed to Zrumfridavi was received at the 
London post-office. Unable to find such a person, it was referred to the 
savans, who found out at last that it was intended for Sir Humphry Davy, 
the great chemist. 

Boswell was one day complaining that he was sometimes dull. “ Yes,” 
said Lord Karnes, “Homer sometimes nods.” Boswell being too much 
elated with this, his lordship added, “ Indeed* sir, it is the only chance you 
have of resembling Homer.” 

George HI., speaking to Archbishop Sutton respecting his large family, 
made the remark, “I believe your Grace has better than a dozen.”—“No, 
Sire,” replied the archbishop, “only eleven.”—“Well,” replied the king, 
“ isnH that better than a dozen ? ” 

A young lady lately asked a gentleman the meaning of the word surrogate, 
and the gentleman explained it to her as “ a gate through which parties have 
to pass to get married.” “ Then I imagine,” said the lady, “ that it is a 
corruption of sorrow-gate.”—“ You are right* miss,” replied her informant, 
“ as woman is au abbreviation of woe to man.” 

„ A young man* becoming engaged recently, was desirous of presenting his 
intended with a ring, appropriately inscribed; but being at a loss what to 
have engraved on it, called upon his father for advice. “ Well,” said the old 
man, “put on, ‘When this you see, remembei: me!* ” The young lady was 
much surprised, a lew days after, at receiving a beautiful ring, with this in¬ 
scription: “When this you see, remember father” 

A shopkeeper purchased of an Irishwoman a quantity of butter, the lumps 
ot which, intended for pounds, he weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
“ Shure it’s your own fault if they are light,” said Biddy, ill reply to the 
complaints of the buyer, “ it’s your Own fault, sir, for wasn’t it with a pound 
of your own soap I bought here myself that I weighed them with.” The 
shopkeeper had nothing more to say on that subject. 

“Judge, you say, if I punch a man even in fun, he can take me up for 
assault and battery ? ”—“ Yes, sir, I said that, and what I said I repeat. If 
you punch a man you are guilty of a breach of the peace, and can be arrested 
for it.”—“ Ain’t there no exceptions ? ”—“No, sir; no exceptions whatever.” 
—“Judge, I think you are mistaken. Suppose, for instance, I should brandy- 
punch him—what then ? ”—“ No levity in court, sir ! Sheriff, expose this 
man to the atmosphere ! Call the next case.” 

Soon after his arrival in England Jullien was engaged to play the flageolet 
at the mansion of one of the principal members of the English peerage. 0 His 
lordship, supposing that Jullien did not understand English, approached the 
accompanyist and said, in a low voice, “Tell the gentleman not to-play 
anything too long. I do not like long pieces.” The accompanyist did not 
know what to do, but Jullien said to him with a smile, “Stop when I stop, 
and close the book.” Every one was silent and listened. Jullien played 
twenty bars and stopped. The accompanyist did the same. The audience 
were in raptures, and his lordship, running up and pressing the artist’s hand, 
said, “Ah, monsieur, the piece you have played is admirable. But it is too 
short—you must give us another.”—“ With pleasure, my lord, but you must 
pay me double.” His lordship consented enthusiastically. Quietly opening 
the music again, Jullien went on from the passage where he had left off, and 
concluded the piece amidst thunders of applause. 

BEWARE! BEWARE! 

Don’t let the wife’s purse Pounds, shillings, and pence, 

Prove in marriage a curse Must not give ortence 

When she’s taken a husband for better or For Augustus’s love for Cocilia’s intense, 
worse. 


A Popular Error.—I t is a mistaken idfti that women talk more than 
men, arising from the fact that we pay them more attention. 

A Knotty Problem.—A member of the Kuo wall Discussion Forum has 
propounded the following:—\Vhen an irresistible body meets an immovable 
body, what is the consequence ? 

Bridget’s Device. —Bridget (with a love-letter which she can't read y but 
wants her master to read to her) : “ If it’ll only plase yor honor, while yer 
radeing it, so that ye may not hear it yerself, if y’ll jist put this bit of cotton 
in yer ears an’ stop up yer hearip’ an’ thin the sacrct ’ll be unbeknown to 
yd! ” 

A Double Hit.—A noble lord ordered his bricklayer to stucco his hou^d 
down in the best manner. The bricklayer, not doing it to his lordship’s liking, 
and charging more than he expected, the latter exclaimed, in a violent fit of 
passion, “ You are an arrant knave.”—“ Am I ? ” said the bricklayer. “ Just 
as your lordship spoke the clock struck two.” 

Iron Toes.—A man who can endure to have his corns mashed without 
grumbling is, undoubtedly* possessed of a heavenly disposition. One of those 
true Christians being once at a political meeting, he said in a pleasant mannei* 
to a big, burly fellow who was standing on his toe, “ My dear sir, are you not 
a miller ? ”—“ No, sir; why do you ask ? ”—“ Why, sir, the fact is, I thought 
you were a miller, and a very honest one, too, because you have been grinding 
my corn this half-hour without taking toll.” 

A Conge d’Elire.—A t a period when the Shakesperian drama was iu 
vogue among the play-going- Classes, it became necessary to withdraw “ King 
Lear ” from the stage. The unhappy condition to which the then sovereign 
of this country was reduced, made it objectionable to present upon the boards 
a British king in a state of mental aberration. The play was set aside. Upon 
one occasion, when the Prince Regent was likely to visit Co vent Garden, 
there was a discussion in the manager’s room as to what performance the prince 
would like. Hook was present. “ He leaves it to yourself,” said Theodore. 
“ How do you mean ? ” “ Why, the Court has given you a conge de Lear'* 

The Minister and his Sleepy Parishioner.—A minister of Crail had 
been long annoyed by the drowsy propensities in church of a farmer, one of 
his parishioners, one “ David Cowan, in Troustrie,” and, remonstrating on 
the subject, had his patience conciliated by two cartloads of coals, which the 
offender engaged to drive to the manse door. Nevertheless, a few Sundays 
afterwards, Mr. Cowan, soon after the commencement of the sermon, fell into 
a sound sleep as formerly ; and not only so, but made so much noise as to dis¬ 
turb the sitters near him and the minister; Mr. Glass bore with it for a while, 
but a last, being able to stand it no longer, desired tile people in the north 
loft (. Anglice, gallery) to “wauken David Cowan.” David, awakening 
suddenly, and forgetting where he was, asked the minister “ if he didna drive 
twa cartloads of coals to the manse last wCek to let him sleep ?*' —“True/’ 
replied the minister, “but I did not agree to let you snore!" A simpler 
version of the story is, that the honest David, suddenly aroused out of the 
peaceable rest for which he had compounded, demanded to know, in amaze¬ 
ment and indignation, whether “ the coals were a’ dune a’ready ? ”— 
“ Scottish National Character ,” in Blackwood. 

Loch for Lock..—T he gossips tell a funny story, in which two Russian 
noblemen and a favourite Parisian actress play the principal parts. Both of 
the Bayards were suitors for the fair lady’s smiles, and both seemed to be 
equally esteemed by her. It would appear that in Russia, as well as in many 
bther cduntries, a lock of hair is considered a signal pledge of the tender 
passion; but, if the truth must be told, few of our theatrical divinities are^ 
endowed with profuse chcveleures ; and if they were, the incessant demand' 
would soon exhaust the supply! Mademoiselle Alice glories in the possession 
of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t part with one of them for less than a duchy. 
Her Russian admirers, the Count de L. and the Baron de M., both happen to 
have hair of the same golden hue as that of their mutual Dulcinea. Each 
begged a tress of her hair in exchange for a lock of his own ; to which the 
charming creature readily assented, and without touching a single curl of her 
head, cunningly managed to effect an exchange of parcels, by which each 
gentleman received a tuft of his rival’s capillaries. The Count now wears the 
Baron’s “ wool ” next his heart, and the Baron sleeps with the Count’s scalp- 
lock under his pillow. What terrible deceivers these “female women” are ! 

OLD SAWS NEW SET. 

“ A burden which one chooses is not felt.” We once chose a burdensome 
hat, which in spite of our volition, was “ felt.” 

“ A weak watch invites a vigilant foe.” Yes—and the “ foe ” in question 
is the watch-repairer, who is always on the look-out for weak watches. 

“A fop is the tailor’s friend ana his own foe.” Not always. Sometimes 
he is his own friend, and the tailor’s foe. 

“ A penny saved is twice earned.” Then it isn’t worth saving. 

“ Ask thy purse what thou shouldest buy.” We asked oius, the other day, 
what we should buy. But Echo, most perversely, didn’t answer “ buy.” 

“ Custom invariably lessens admiration.” Not invariably. Ask the shop¬ 
keepers. 

“ Business is the salt of life.” Very likely. But who wants salt for a 
perpetual diet ? 

“Better to be alone than in bad company.” True; but, unfortunately, 
many persons are never in such bad company as when they arc alone. 

“ Debt is the worst kind of poverty.” Not exactly. There are people so 
poor that they can’t get into debt. Debt to them would be property instead 
of poverty. 
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